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POVERTY AND RICHES. 


On the deck of a ship flying homeward over 
a great ocean, sat a missionary, toil-worn, yet 
very serene, with his little daughter. All that 
he possessed on earth was packed in a small 
trunk, his riches consisting in a translation of 
the Holy Book into a strange tongue, and an 
unreckoned treasure Jaid n, where ‘‘ moth and 
rust do not corrupt, nor thieves break through 
and steal.” 

When the children of a rich merchant heard 
that the vessel had actually arriyed in port, 
they were very sorry. Their pretty faces 
frowned as their father read aloud the news, 
in the morning paper; they were not eager to 
welcome to their beautiful country-seat the 
grave uncle and unknown cousin. This family 
had not been taught to esteem “the reproach 
of Ohrist greater riches than the treasure of 
Egypt.” After years of separation, the broth- 
ersmet on the deck. They had chosen entirely 
different paths in life; one was straight and 
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difficult, not easy to travel, leading to great 
poverty and dishonor in things temporal; the 
other was broad and beautiful, bringing luxury 
and renown. An easy carriage was waiting 
to convey the travelers through pleasant roads 
to the charming summer-place of the younger 
brother. | How small seemed the dingy trunk 
in comparison with the avenue of noble trees, 
the smooth sward, the dripping fountains and 
graceful statues which adorned the grounds 
about the gray stone house. A group stood 
on the piazza; as the carriage drew nearer the 
young girls tried to keep from smiling when 
they saw the unpretending Jeather trunk, the 
brown face of the little girl, and the shabby 
dress of their uncle. Mary looked, with won- 
dering eyes, at the splendor of the drawing- 
room, without a thought of envy; for she felt 
greater pleasure in being enrolled amongst 
those who are entitled to the hundred fold 
here, and to life everlasting, than did these 
children in calling themselves the daughters of 
amillionaire. Attea-time the young girls were 
Jess ashamed of their uncle; his bearing was 
gentlemanly and composed, his face without a 
trace of harassing anxieties or earthly cares; 
he had the look of one who has been about his 
Father’s business many years. The brothers 
talked of changes wrought by time, of the 
voyage, and their old home-life. The conver- 
sation of the uncle was not exactly in heaven, 
although the girls feared it would soon be 
turned thither. After tea they went out to 
see the garden and rocks, the vista cut through 
the grove, and the ,gleaming lake beyond, the 
pets belonging to the children, and the grand 
horses in the stables. | Yet, when they went 
prayerless to their rooms, the missionary could 
not help thinking, “A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of that which he hath.” 

The merchant smoked in his easy chair, 
pitying the brother just arrived, in his thread- 
bare suit and scanty wardrobe. He thought 
delightedly of the fortune in store for his chil- 
dren, and the magnificence of his town-house. 
It did not seem possible that any man could 
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prefer to “suffer affliction with the people of 
God to enjoying the pleasures of sin for a 
season.” Perhaps the insignificance of this 
gold and silver did occur to the rich man, on 
the Sunday morning, when the missionary 
spoke of the cross of Christ in such a way that 
the hearts of many hearers burned within 
them. There rushed into the merchant's mind 
the great glory of things unseen which are 
eternal; but soon the remembrance vanished, 
for “how hardly shall they which haye riches 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

On the morrow the missionary saw the 
splendor of this world: His brother carried 
him to admire costly houses and elaborate 
furniture, he told him of bank stocks and in- 
vestments for his children. While the young- 
er brother displayed his success in life, and 
pointed proudly to what his own industry had 
accomplished, the poor man felt perfectly 
untroubled, for “he had respect unto the 
recompense of the reward.” 

Mary was invited to remain with her cousins, 
after her father’s departure, to share their ad- 
vantages. The missionary could not refuse his 
brother’s kindness, although he dreaded the 
offect of a worldly life on his young daughter. 
Wealth and its accessories are so fascinating 
in comparison with that daily taking up of the 
cross which had been Mary’s former portion. 
This fresh trial. the missionary was able to 
bear, for “he endured as seeing Him who is 
invisible.” While Mary was too young to be 
tempted by her cousins’ mode of life, she 
could understand how difficult it would be to 
keep “unspotted from the world,” when her 
days of lessons were ended. In her uncle’s. 
house, the amusements of fashionable life were 
freely admitted, The young ladies entered 
heartily into scenes of gaiety. Every night 
they danced at home, or with their friends: _ 
they were dressed in the most expensive tian? 
ner, and made their toilet a diligent study, 
In receiving and returning visits, in card-play- 
ing and parties, their time hastened away. — 
The body was their chief concern, of the mind. 
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ahd soul they were apparently unmindfal, 
The missiobnary’s young daughter was not uns 
affected by the ‘pride of life.” As she grew 
older, a great sttuggle commenced within her 
breast. It is a question which many young 
girls, like Mary, are obliged to Settle; it is the 
old impossibility of serving two nitisters; “Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.” The his 
sionary, far away in the fields white to liarvest, 
could not realize the position of his daughter, 
now accomplished and beautiful. By her 
uncle’s generusity sie had been educated and 
clothed. ‘Tlie tiine drew near when her 
course must be decided. 

Long ago, Mary had professed to have her 
life ‘‘ hid with Christ in God ;” but it was not 
easy to renounce all these earthly pleasures, 
within her reach. At the risk of her uncle’s 
lasting displeasure, she must resign these en- 
joyments, to her conscience came the words of 
the apostle, ‘She that liveth in sin is dead 
while she liveth.” On one side were the glit- 
tering joys of gayety, fashion, flattery ; on the 
other shone the cross and golden letters, say- 
ing, “There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother; or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the 
gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred fold 
now in this time, with persecutions; and in 
the world to come eternal life.” 

To: the great ‘surprise and-annoyance of her 
uncle’s family, Mary resolved, im the freshness 
of her youth, to leave the allurements of socie- 
ty, ost .attractive to her temperament; and 
return to her father bearing the burden and 
heat of the day alone. The young cousins 
could not understand how one so gifted and be- 
loved could cross the ocean to spend her life in 
teaching darkened souls, 

Perhaps atthe last day, when the trifling 
pleasures of time are seen to be most unsatis- 
factory, Mary will be found to have chosen 
that good part which shall not be taken away 
irom her. Those who cared only for riches 

and earthly treasure will be swept away with 
the sad multitude of mourners who-must stand 
at the left hand of the Judge, while others, who 
preferred ‘Jesus Obrist and Him crucified,’ 9 
having turned many to ri Daag will shino. 
as the stars foreyer and ever. 
THE SOUNDS OF thbustiy. 


BY FRANCIS E, GAGE. 


I Love the banging hammer, 
-The whirring of the plane, 
The crashing of the blisy saw — 
The eréaking of the iaicah 
‘The ritiging of the anvil); 
Tile grating of the drill, 
The clattering of the turning: Jat, 
se _ The whirling of the mi 
__. The buzzing of the spinile, # 
The rattling of the loom, + 
The paling of the engine, ~ = ~~ 
x: ae ibe bat want a 
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I love the plowman s whistle, 
The reaper’s eheerful song, 
The drover’s oft-repeated shout, 
As he spurs lis stock along; 
The bustle of tle narket man, 
‘As he hids llth 6 the tow; 
The hallod foi the tredtop; 
As the ripened fait Coles down } 
The busy sotind of thieslivis, 
A& they clean thé ripened grain, 
And the husker’s joke und mirth and glvé, 
Neath the moonlight on the plain. 
The kind voice of the dairymait 
The shepherd’s gentle call— 
These sounds of active industry, 
T love, I love them all. 
For they tell my longing spirit 
Of the earnestness of life; 
How much Of all its happiness 
Comes out of toil and strife. 
Not that toil and strife that faintéth, 
And murmureth on the way— 
Not that toil and strife that groaneth 
Beneath the tyrant’s sway ; 
But that toil and strife that springéth 
From a free and willing heart, 
A strife which ever bringeth 
To the striver all his part. 
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‘THE LEAF AND ITs LESSONS. 
“Ka thy day is, 80 shall thy Croan be.” 


Ir was one of those mild, delightful ieee of 
October, when summer seems to have over- 
reached her boundaries, and lingers awhile in 
autumn, ere her last good-by—that three girls 
were on their homeward way from the semin- 
-ary of G@ All around them, on every 
side; were the dying beauties of the melancholy 
season of the year. Forest trees were arrayed 
in gorgeous robes, as if Nature had striven to 
coneentrate her greatest brightness in the 


ling with the-dust. - 
of childhood and the matured 
years sometimes Jipen in 
purity before they decay, T 
receives: her bri ehtest. 

cover our fi iends, _ often 
bosoms when most, Jovel) 
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death-shroud—the tender green of spring, and 
the rich emerald of summer, had given place. to 
brilliant tints, the crowning glory before ming- 
, As in life, the sweetness 


Z 


ant spirits, and uhieerfal ¥ite 
ces, they moved on; almo 
ing outward, save the pre 


ofthe happy oes who formed the group. Lise 
ies were busy with the inher 
thotizhts and tongt h q 
hey had just left behind, when su 
fps lled to a golden-ti1 
their attention was Ca i 
lichtest breeze, had 
leaf, that by the slig d cand en 
severed from its ee age and ca ge 
ly yddying to their fee 
mn fly, what a beautiful leaf. ‘i : 
how perfect its form, how bright its colo 
how faultless every way- And yet, thin 
it, it has fallen dead, and soon would have 
heen mingled with the mass around i. I 
really makes me sad thus to see the beautiful 
die, to think that “all that’s bright must fade 
And the face, a moment before so sunny, DOW pe 
wore an expression of sorrow at the thoughts ~~ 
suggested by the fallen leaf. : 

“Yes, but, Annie, we know that though the 
leaves are sear and dead now, when spring 
shall come we shall have others beautiful and — 
full of life. So, to me their dying is robbed of 
half its sadness in the ee that there is to 
be a resurrection.” 

“Oh, n0, nor to mé either is the, thovalt all 
| sad, only as the dying of the leaves points so 
forcibly to the dying of our bodies. In the 
autumn time, when I see them fading and fall- 
ing together, it seems as though it inst be 
sweeter far thus to lie down with the many 
that have waved in summer. breezes | side by 
side, than to live alone. And it is like old 
age to me, gently falling itt the grave py tho 
companions of life who haye gone. But when, — 
in the glad summer, now and then a leaf falls, : 
not faded bait torn, in the eS of its life, from 


step, ahd buoy 
and cloudless fa 
mindful of any thi 


Tote the Spring shulk retu 
“Hot ‘shall those who have liv 
and live again, but from the tin 
immortal spirit shall come forthy 
| summer beauties is nog ‘Without 
the grave of man is Written] i 

“Very true, I believe it. al 
when young, so:alone, how sud 
do not know why it is T sox 
haye forebodings that 1. 
| The very idew has ter 
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need it more than when called to pass through 
the dark valley.  Paith uo us a se: 
who can brighten the d: 
that of the graye,” 


The thoughtful pause that followed was 
broken by a silvery laugh. from the hitherto 
silent one of the trio—a prelude to the words, 
‘Well, I declare, girls, [ did not think there 
Was so much prosiness in you. Do, I pray, 
throw away that old, dead Jeaf, the text of all 
When I look at the many- 
colored leaves, I see in them beauty now with- 
out thinking of their decay. I look at life in 
the present without looking beyond. *Tis quite 
enough for me now. Mother says I am giddy 
and thoughtless, but there is time enough to 
be staid by-and-by. Come, girls, let us have 
some fun. It is such a lovely day and we are 
losing it all.” And the merry-hearted girl en- 
tered upon the arrangement of some scheme of 
enjoyment, and soon in present pleasures clouds 
were scattered, smiles returned, and tears were 
driven to their fountains. But the leaf was 
not thrown away. <A text-book conveyed it 
to its tomb among the hidden treasures that 
belonged to Annie Thornton. 


this sermonizing. 


The dying leaves that fluttered on the 
branches on that October day, had all fallen 
and were commingled with dust to give life to 
those that should follow after. Autumn had 
swept on into winter, and the old year was 
just drawing to its close, when a familiar face 
was missed from its accustomed place in the 
school-room. Teachers, and school-mates, and 
parents, and friends, had noticed that the eye, 
ever so sparkling with health and life, had be- 
come larger and lustrous, that the rounded form 
had lost, much of its fullness, that the quick 
step had become slow and feable, that a bright 
spot burned on either cheek, but they onl 
not believe that Annie Thornton was surely 
fading away. And so the slow step, as long as 


possible, conveyed the drooping girl to the 


school-room, and as long as could be, the daily 
task was conned, and hope was kept alive, and 
friends and the sick one tried not to think she 
was (dying. 
rest, and in the quiet of her own dear home 
patiently sought it, but it came not, for the long 
weeks and months only brought greater de- 
bility, greater demand for rest. At last the 
goddess of spring took in her hand her gentle 
sceptre and her wand brought forth sunny skies 
and warm breezes. On a beautiful April day— 
just such a day as this—when above was one 
unbroken expanse of blue, and from beneath 
tiny flowers smiled upwards, and around the 
yet unforméd leayes were str uggling to burst 
from their. prisons, a few loving and sor- 
rowing friends were gathered around the couch 
of the dying girl. 

“Father, I am willing now, yes, ready to go. 
Life is very bright and friends are so dear, and 
did God: think. best, I would very Bladli, stay 


longer with you. 


But at last the weary yearned for | 


He only knows how great, 
has been the str nggle= how. great.my dr ead of | 
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dying. But He lias now given perfect victory. 
It is not hard now to die. The grave is not 
dark now, light comes through it from the 
bright angels waiting on the other side and 
from the perfect Light that shall lead me to 
the nightless home, And, mother dear, when 
I am gone, think of me as only transplanted. 
When, in lust summer time, I saw the young 
leaves fall, something whispered to mé that 
such night be my fute, and I revolted. | And 
when in thé autuinn the faded leaves died to- 
gether, I said, let such be my destiny, let me 
not die until my simmer is ended, and carefully 
I laid aside a leaf fully ripe, and prayed that 
such be my déath. God has seen fit to call me 
in the spring time, and, oh! how I have rebel- 
led. But, mother dear, it is all over now.) I 
am willing, perfectly willing. to: go. 


household, and then we shall be an'unbroken 
band again, So, father, mother, good-by until 
we meet in heaven.” And gently, peacefully, 
fearlessly the spirit of Annie Thornton was 
borne to the bosom of the all-loving Father— 
her short life was ended. And now, when each 
autumn comes; and we think of her dread of 
dying, and the spring follows and says, she 
then had victory, then whem trial came—came 
needed grace,- and we learn anew the lesson, 
“Ag thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” 
tei 0. 
ee OO 
For the Advodate an@- Guardian. 
THE TRUE COURSE. 


A rpw evenings since, I met .a wealthy - 


hardware merchant, of New York, who might 
well be called the-boys’ friend. .He employs 
about sixty boys and young men in his store, 
and he does not look upon them as so many 
machines to be used for his interest. He re- 
members that he was once a boy, himself, and 


he respects the rights of boys as he would 


have his own feepeniatt He has been in busi- 


ness many years, but.he has neyer found a boy _ 


who stole from him, although, in his business, 
there must be peculiar temptations to help 
one’s self to what is not his own. 
new clerk enters his store he introduces him 
to the different departments, He inquires if 
he has a good knife, and. directs him to select 
such a one as suits him, He asks if he needs 
pocket-scissors, a portemonnaie, or anything 
of the kind, ‘All these little wants are sup- 
plied and the boy is told if at any time he 
needs any thing in the store to ask for it and 
he shall have it. He gives his boys permission 
to leave the store to see persons when he can 
sparethem. He gives them tickets to concerts 
and lectures; lie grants them all the indulgence 
they need, sulin by-all’ this kindness and con- 
sideration, he wiskos them his friends; and he 


finds his own advantage in it, for, as he says, 
they promote Iris interests in more ways as 


one could imagine it possible. 


This gentleman ust feel an unusual interest 


in boys, aside from those in his own employ- 


Only for. 
a little time will I leave a vacant spot in the, 


When a. 
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He was once walking behind one who 
was loitering through the street smoking 4 
cigar, After observing him for a time, be 
caine 'td the éonclusion that he was a boy of 
good inclinations, and he stepped to his side 
and began to talk with him. The boy related 
his history.’ The gentleman listened with in- 
terest ahd gave him friendly advice, He 
recoinmended him to throw aside his cigar, 
telling him of the evils whieh result from 
smoking. The boy took the cigar from his 
mouth and thought for a few minutes; he 
then threw it away, saying he would never 
smoke again; and he never has. He is a 
sailor, and, as often as he returns from his 
voyages, he calls upon this gentleman with 
some token of his remeinbrance. He is rismg 
in his position and one more step will give 
him the command of a ship. How much of ; 


ment, 


‘his prosperity he owes to this friend of boys I, 


do not know, but his grateful remembrance of 
hifp, could indicate.that he himself hy bd 
his obligations. 

It is wonderful that boys are 6o little under- 
stood, and their rights and feelings so little 
respected, ,especially, by men. | Their finer 
nature is, too often, almost entirely destroyed 
by the harsh influences of those who should 
lead them in the right way. Their enjoyments _ 
are considered of little consequence. and their | 
trials not worth a thought,. Even im the 
family they frequently are ‘so treated, that 
home is no home—no, place of freedom. 
Mothers cannot. bear their’ noise and fathers” 
cannot be ‘disturbed. . Ah, this present un- 
wholesome restraint is but ‘the: introduction to ; 
future coldness of affeotion,. and to a freedom 
from proper restraint which is most disastrous. 
When we all learn to respect. ‘the rights of 
others, of, boys’as- well as of © men, a great step. 
will be taken toward the millennium, With. 
how much less arxiety we could: commit our. 
children into the great world to seek their. 
fortunes, if all employers were like the hard- 
ware merchant who is se truly the friend of” 
his boys. How many youths would be saved 
from a life of, crime if judicious love watched. 
over thems) in their business employments. 
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AN extract from. a ae tice be Rev. ® Ge Clark, 
New York. Wea = 82 


te head —s ee “e Bur Seas that Goa 


has strewn. flowers all over the e earth, He has 


adorned this abode of sinners—this great. scene 
of our ‘probation—this vast human penitentia-_ 
ry—with every natural attraction, This is” 
wonderful. Asa sinner, J find myself in this 


world as in & great reformatory institution, T 


am put within thé high walls of restraint and. 
discipline. Iam confined, chastened, thwarted, 
controlled by a power. which ] T feel to be irre-. es 
sistable. LAP suffer pains and disappointment. _ Bi 
Tam conversant with | sorrow, tears, and death, | 
All oe 1 know to be. ay result a sin 5 ; for it : 
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is written all over the walls which inclose me, 
that my unhappiness and peril are only sin’s 
fair wages. In such circumstances—living in 
an accursed world—toiling at tasks which are 
in a sense penal—somehow reading in every 
furrow of the field, ‘‘ Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall 
it bring forth to thee,”—in such circumstances 
I should have expected that all nature would 
be somber and menacing; and the hills would 
rise around me in bare, black, volcanic crags ; 
that the scenery of earth would everywhere be 
such as my sins deserve; and that voices of re- 
proach and of withering shame should reach 
me from every quarter. But is it not wonder- 
ful that God has jilled this world with flowers ? 
He has covered the hills and checkered the 
crags with verdure. The wild flower smiles to 
us from Alpine summits. The fields are bril- 
liant with lilies. Under our feet everywhere 
are growing most exquisite creations of God. 
Stoop, now, and take up a little flower. Pon- 
der. Whomadeit? Examine it; its beauty, 
| variety, completeness, ingenuity, adaptation to 
charm your taste. Reflect. It is a master- 
piece of living mechanism. Chance never put 
such lines and such hues together. It is no 
result of wholesale manufactory, which dis- 
penses with care and attention. | It impresses 
us with the conviction that intelligence, and 
taste, and sympathy, and a desire to please us 
have somehow been enlisted in its creation. 
It speaks to us. It says, your Maker loves 
you, He would win you; . He would prove by 
this gorgeous floral drapery of your prison 
that He respects you in your ruin, that He 
would win you to a normal self-respect and 
hopefulness; that he would elevate your tastes 
and affections, and make earth’s flowers and 
earth’s songs to be constant remembrancers of 
the Paradise lost, and symbols of the Paradise 
to be regained. 

But I cannot trust myself to linger here. 
Time presses. I repeat my argument. Here 
is more than infinite skill. Here is a moral 
power. Here is an appeal to the most delicate 
susceptibilities of my soul. Here is a voice to 
my heart. As adjuncts and scarlet-robed at- 
tendants of religion, these things are adapted 
to elevate my affections and to educate my na- 
ture for the scenery of heaven. Let none mis- 
understand; nature is not revelation, beauty is 
not piety, taste is not holiness. Nor will 
flowers and al) the exquisite gifts of nature do 
for the soul what the power of the Oross alone 
ean do. Let India, and South America, and 
Bishop Heber witness to this: Mook 3 


" “What though the spicy breezes 

: Blow soft o’er Geylon’s isle, ~ 
Though every prospect pleases, ; 
_ And only man is vile!” ited en, 


y 


Still I do affirm that the ministry of the Wveate 


tiful is a reality; flowers haye a mission, and 
the lesson of the lilies is one which Christian 


hearts will always love to study. I cannot 
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tarry to show the practical bearing ei Lt 
‘dens on our domestic culture, or to tell W 

flowers may do to refine the tastes and man- 
ners of our children. But I must observe the 
relation of this subject to our reformatory 
institutions which abound so much in these 
days. It is the honor of our age that no class 
is despaired of. Abandoned men, abandoned 
woman, lost children, the victims of every 
vice, are gathered into homes prepared for 
them, where they are kept, restrained, ad- 
monished, instructed, and evangelized. But 
this I have to say, that our reformers had 
better imitate the wisdom and the condescen- 
sion of God. He covers the ‘walls of our 
penitentiary with vines, and lavishes flowers 
in our path. He sends the Gospel to melt 
and purify our souls; and he sends every 
variety of beautiful form, to educate our tastes 
and to call out our natural sympathies. An 
institution which ignores this principle con- 
tains an absurdity. The relations of tastes to 
moral culture are close and intimate. Were I 
founding an asylum for the reformation of the 
vicious, my first investment, after shelter and 
food and Bibles, should be the construction of 
a garden which should do on a limited scale 
what God is doing on the grander scale of na- 
ture. Real reformation cannot be effected by a 
system of mere restraints and negations. The 
Bible does not attempt this. God’s providence 
does not attempt it. The true philosophy of re- 
form is at once to forbid and to invite—to shut 
up one path while we open another—to curb 
evi] passions and subdue evil imaginations by 
leading out the soul into other and safe ave- 
nues. All permanent advance in our moral 
tuition may be measured by the extent to 
which our thoughts, feelings and conceptions 
are lifted up and fixed upon objects worthy of 
them. The experience of sin is, “ My soul 
cleaveth unto the dust.” The experience 
of holiness is, ‘‘My soul panteth after God.” 
On this principle I should count it a most 
unpromising undertaking to attempt the 
moral elevation of a class whose tastes for 
natural beauty I left uncultivated. Hence, 
if I were visiting an asylum for delinquents, 
I would visit the garden sooner than 
the dormitories; and I should hope as much, 
after proper religious instruction, from the re- 
fining influence of horticulture, as from any 
other department of regimen and discipline. 


‘Some of our institutions have strangely over- 


looked this power, possibly at the cost of a 
serious discount to their influence and success, 
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; TIPPLING. ; 

- Gravox not at my heading and turn away in 
disgust, I have a message for each one of you 
dear readers. There probably never wag A 
time in the history of our country, when this 


vice was so fashionable, and hence go common 


And now, when out friends are going forth go 
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with the wrong, shall not» 

DENe Y Pea with all our power to ad 
at ee i ht and remove the wrong ? ey 
je 9 America, to you I would look, to ~ 
eat for aid in doing away this — 
you would I appea ene 

: Mother, would you see your son NAAN” 
Waa Bk  .. would you have his name 
a drunkard’s grave; woud Yo debasinea 
associated with all that 1s evil and de pigoscet! 
You have only to allow him to taste the pa. 
icating cup. But would you see him hong 
and beloved, the light and ornament of your 
home, oh, then banish the liquors from; your | 
cellars and sideboards, and warn him with all 
a mother’s tenderness, 80 rarely nnsuccessful, : 
to shun this poison, and you will be well re- 
paid. 

Wife, would you desire that he whom you 
have vowed “to love, honor and obey ” should 
be the companion of the vilest of the vile, or 
would you see him still what he seemed to you 
when first you met? O, let your influence be 
what it ought. s H 

Sister, would you see your idolized brother, 
staggering home from his low scenes of dissi- 
pation, or would you still be cherished by that 
love and tenderness so peculiarly a brother’s, - 
be all to him that a sister should. An untold 
influence is yours, to be exerted for good or 
evil, and it rests with you to decide the direc- 
tion it shall take. sap a gets 

Maiden, would you have your lover lose 
every noble trait in your eyes, by a use of the — 
intoxicating cup? Many a young man has ~ 
been led to destruction by one thus related to 
him. The influence was all unconscious, but — 
not the less Suré. Again I would repeat, let 
your influence be what it ought. 

Mother, wife, sister, friend, will you not 
heed these words “‘in kindness spoln,” by 
one who has felt the importance of this subject ? 
And in that day when you receive your crown, 
may it shine the brighter for the rejoicings of 
those who have been, through your influence 
and example, redeemed from sin. 


GRAOCIE VERNON. 
> + <> ee 
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THE ADVOCATE AND GUARDIAN AN AID TO 
MOTHERS, ©2985 


We all need encouragement in our labors. 
for the benefit of others, We may 
without it, but any evidence of succes 
Spires us with vigor and stimulates - 
new courage. It fills, too, our h a 
thankfulness and increases our aith 
promises of Him who hears our pray < 
answers OUr-Tequests, °) = aaa 

The ladies connected with 
and Guardian have often — 
their onward way, and | 
have been more succes 
One more express} C 
which T, a. fa “ik or ae 
western mother. _ 
ters, all active © 
they can in a wes 


eae 


of my success in the training of my children, 
to the Advocate and Guardian. It has 
helped make them sympathizing and henevo- 
lent, and has taught them to care and 
labor for others. What a reward is this 
success for all the self-denial and hard labor 
which has been needed in carrying on this 
great work, of which the publication of the 
Advocate and Guardian is a part; and this 
mother, I doubt not, is only one among thou- 
sands who could make a similar remark. In 
how many families in our land are children’s 
busy fingers engaged upon work for “the 
Home,” of which they hear so much from its 
visit, which comes to them every fortnight 
through the mail. 

There is nothing more delightful than a 
consciousness of having been used by God to 
promote His work and to feel that influences 
we have exerted on earth will continue to 
bless it long after we have left it, and there 
is nothing I think so well calculated to keep 
the soul humble, trusting and loving as God’s 
blessing on our efforts. What joy in these 
evidences of a Father’s smile upon you! 
What joy in heaven in learning much that 
you can never know here! Your reward is 
already great. May your success increase a 
thousand fold. 

ANNA H. 


$= 0 0 
IN THE SUNSHINE. 


LITTLE RICHARD AND AUNT PHEBE, 


“ SPEAK gently, it is better far 
To rule by love than fear. 

Speak gently, let not harsh words mur 
The good we might do here. 

Speak gently, to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear ; 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
Tis full of anxious care.” 


“T wiss father would come home,” said 
little Richard. ; 

The voice that said this had a troubled 
tone, and the face that looked up was sad. 

“Your father will be very angry,” said 
aunt Phebe, who was sitting in the room 
with a book in her hand. The boy raised 
himself from the sofa, where he had heen 
lying in tears for half ‘an hour, and with a 
touch of indignation in his voice, answered : 

“ He'll be sorry, notangry. Father never 
gets angry.” 

For a few moments the aunt looked at 
the boy half curiously, and let her eyes fall 
again upon the book that was in her hand. 
The boy laid himself down upon the sofa 
again, and hid his face from sight. 

“That?s father, now!” He started up, after 
the lapse of nearly ten minutes, as the sound 
of a bell reached his ears, and went to the 
room-door. He stood there fora little while, 
and then came slowly back, saying with a 
disappointed air : 

“Tt isn’t father. I wonder what keeps 
him go late. Oh, I wish he would come!” 

“You seem anxious to gét deeper into 
trouble,”” remarked the aunt, who had only 
been in the house for a week, and who was 


neither very amiable, mor very sympathizing 
towards children. The boy’s fault had pro- 
voked her, and she considered him a fit subject 
for punishment. 

“T believe, amt Phebe, that you'd like to 
see me whipped,” said the boy, alittle warm- 
ly. “But you won't.” 

“T must confess,” replied aunt Phebe, 
“that I think a little wholesome discipline 
of the kind you speak of, would not be out of 
place. If you were my child, I am very 
sure you wouldn’t escape.” 

“Tm not your child; I don’t want to be. 
Father's good, and loves me.” — 

“Tf your father is so good, and loves you 
so well, you must be a very ungrateful or a 
very inconsiderate boy. His goodness don’t 
seem to have helped you much.” 

“Hush, will you!” ejaculated the boy, ex- 
cited to anger by this unkindness of speech. 

“Phebe!” It was the boy’s mother who 
spoke now, for the first time. In an under- 
tone, she added, ‘‘ You are wrong. Richard 
is suffering quite enough, and you are doing 
him harm rather than good.” 

Again the bell rang, and again the boy 
left the sofa, and went to the sitting-room 
door. 

‘Tt’s father!” and he went gliding down 
stairs. 

“Ah, Richard!” was the kindly greeting, as 
Mr. Gordon took the hand ofhisboy. “ But 
what’s the matter, my son? Youdon't look 
happy.” 


“Won't you come in here ?” 


And Rich- 


‘ard drew his father into the library. Mr. 


Gordon sat down, still holding Richard’s 
hand. 


“You are in trouble, my gon. "What has 


happened ?” 

The eyes of Richard filled with tears as he 
looked into his father’s face. He tried” to 
answer, but his lips quivered, ~ Then he'tum- 
ed away, and opening the door of a’cabinet, 
brought out the fragments of a broken stat- 
uette, which had been’ sent home only the 
day before, and’set them ona table before his 
father, over whose countenance came instant- 
ly a shadow of regret. iy 

“Who did this, my son?” was asked in 
an even voice. 

“T did it.” 

“How ?” 

“J threw my ball in 
once, in forgetfulness.” 

The poor boy’s tones were husky and 
tremulous. 

A little while Mr. Gordon sat, controlling 
himself, and collecting his disturbed thoughts. 
Then he said, cheerfully :— gees 

“What is done, Richard, can’t be helped. 


there, once—only 
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Put the broken pieces away. You have had 


trouble enough about it, I can see—and 


reproof enough for your thoughtlessness—so " 
T shall not adda word to increase your pain.” | 
“Qh, father!” And the boy threw his’ 


arms about his father’s neck. 
kind, 's0 good!” i 
Five minutes later, and Richard entered 


“You are so’ 


sick 
i 


- Of the sad and lonely, they're dear, how dear, |” 
And they nothing cost.” 


the sitting-room with his father. Aunt 
Phebe looked up, for two shadowed | faces, 
but did not see them. 1 

“That was, very unfortunate,” she said, a 
little while after Mr. Gordon came. 1. It 
was such an exquisite work of art. It 18 
hopelessly ruined,” : ; 

Richard was leaning against his father 
when his aunt said this. Mr, Gordon only 
smiled, and put his arms closely around his 
boy. Mrs. Gordon threw upon her sister @ 


‘look of warning, but it was unheeded. 


“T think Richard was very naughty boy.” 

“We have settled all that, Phebe,” was 
fhe mild but firm answer of Mr. Gordon; 
“and it is One of our rules to get into the 
sunshine ‘as quickly as possible.” 

Phebe was rebuked, while Richard looked 
grateful, and it may bea little triumphant ; 
for his Aunt had borne down upon him rather 
too hard for a boy’s patience to endure. 

Into the sunshine as quickly as possible ! 
Oh, is not that the better philosophy for our 
homes? Is it not true Christian philosophy ? 
It is selfishness that grows angry and repels, 
because a fault has been committed. Let us 
get the offender into sunshine as quickly as 
possible, so that, true thought and right feelings 
may grow vigorousinits warmth. We retain 
anger, not that anger may act as ‘a wholesome 
discipline, but because we are unwilling to 
forgive. Ah, if we were always right with 
ourselves, we would oftener be tight with 
our children. fi ; 


“Speak kindly, speak kindly! ye know not the 


power ; 

Of a kind and gentle word, 
As ts tones ina'sad and weary hour, ); 
By the troubled heart are heard. |; 


“ Speak kindly, then kindly: there’s nothing lost o 


_ By gentle words; to the heart and car ~ 
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THE TROUBLE OF CHILDREN: = 
BY MRS. FONDA. fs 


Concluded from page 198. t ; 


Tr last reply of Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Mott, 
ag she passed her and her spaniel, was, that. 


she had rather be canght running after children 
than dogs. Mrs. Brown passed on, and sure 
‘enough, she found her John by the side of the 
‘road, in front of the post-office, playing marbles, 
in company with the boys, some of whom be- 
longed to Christian families and some to rich 
‘fathers, and some looked as though nobody 


‘claimed them. ‘These boys, however varied 
their condition around their “ centre-tables ” 
‘at home, were here, all on ‘a common level, 


‘slowly gliding down the same demoralizing de- 
clivity, which only prefaces the maelstrom of 
‘vicious manhood. Profane and obscene Jan- 
‘guage was echoing around them from maturer 
_specimens of inhumanity, who bore an upright 


attitude, the only evidence of God’s “image ” 
-|-that vice had not dispoiled. John started up — 


She was puzzled. ’ 


£34 


in astonishment as his mother appeared, and 
said, ‘I was just coming.” The whole group 
o to their feet, their muddy clothes were 
all of the same color, whether made of broad 
cloth or jean; they stood there in their mud- 


sprun 


uniform. Mrs. B. scanned the circle, There 
was Jamic Smith, he lived on a rich hill, with 
its slopes all beautifully terraced ; his mother, 
a fine lady, and did not believe in being too 
strict with boys, ‘“‘let them run, they will do 
well enough.” There was Sammie Dean, his 
mother belongs to the Congregational Ohurch, 
she is a very affectionate, but inefficient mo- 
ther that ‘‘ wishes Sammie wouldn’t stay so long 
when he goes of errands.” And when he re- 
turns aftor the absence of half a day on a little 
half-hour errand, she says, for the twentieth 
time, ‘‘ Sammie, I am sorry you staid so long, 
you mustn’t do so again, you won’t, will you?” 


Sammie doesn’t answer. She thinks she must 
be more impressive, so she calls again, ‘Sammie, 
my dear boy, you must not stay so long when 
you go of errands, if you do, I must punish 
you.” Then comes Sammie’s twentieth promise, 
“No, mother, I won’t stay so long again.” 
“Now see that you don’t,” rejoined his mo- 
ther, “it is wicked to do so, and I’m afraid 
you'll find some wicked boys.” ‘No, mother, 
they are all good boys.” There stood Bennie 
Morse, his father was asaloon-keeper, and when 
absent his mother could retail cider and lager. 
If her boy appeared at meal-time and kept out 
from under her feet the rest of the time, she 
was satisfied: yet he was rapidly educating 
the other boys. Several other. boys she did not 
know stood there. Mrs. B. talked a few minutes 
with them all, which the post-master thought 
was very unbecoming a lady in the street, she 
had better be at home attending to her dishes, 
the boys were only having a little innocent 
play. She took John by the hand and started 
for home, it was after sundown and as the 
clouds grew darker large drops of rain began 
to fall, they hurried on in silence, giving John 
time to have some thonghts of his own. They 
soon came in sight of Mrs. Mott and her ac- 
companiment. Her fashionable, bedabbled, be- 
draggled dress was doing good. execution amid 
the ruts and pools if-swept over. as ghe 
walked gracefully with a kind of undulating 
movement. Her dress had been elevated and 
lowered into every little excayation filled with 
water, and every curtesying step she took only 
doubled her load of mud fo carry, indeed she 
reminded Mrs. B. very much,of the old process 
of dipping candles. Mrs. Mott. soon entered her 
beautiful gate and passed up between rows of 
flowers, and rung her door-bell for her servant, 
who was ordered to take Oaper and clean his 
feet lest’ he would muddy the carpet and furni- 
ture. Biddy attempted to obey reluctantly, 
saying she had “much rather clane the feet: of 
a young un than the feet of a dog, for they only 
had half as many to clane.” Mrs; B. hastened 
on as the rain fell faster and faster. . When she 


reached her neat little cottage-door she and. 


| could not see the harm in it. 


Tava 


John were quite dripping, but the “hood and 
shawl” were used to the showers, and the 
dress was of proper length for the street, 80 it 
1.ad left the mud undisturbed and the pools un- 
soiled. The son (with his tea-table ready) and 
husband were waiting with some anxiety. John 
expected to be reprimanded severely on enter 
ing the door, but neither father nor son said 
anything to him, They considered “mother” 
equal to the emergency, and the case was al- 
together in her hands, They all became seated 
at table soon as wet garments were exchanged 
for dry ones. John kept looking out of the 
“corners of his eyes” to see if his supper, was 
to be abridged for his conduct, he somehow 
felt as though he did not deserve such a nice 
supper after making so much trouble, and when 
a nice piece of pie was put upon his plate he 
ventured to look up, and his eye caught his 
mother’s. She looked so sad and tired and 
kind, that John began to feel that it was worse 
to be a bad boy here at his new, nice home 
than it was in New York, and he almost re- 
solved never to stay when on an errand again, 
but to leave off all street sports seemed to him 
like divesting life of allitsinterest. All his 
kites, balls, books, garden and chickens seem- 
ed rather dull sport when compared to a few 
game-plays with some street boys. Common 
business we know is very dull to the dandy 
gamester. Obanging habits is like turuing a 
curve in a rail-road track, its process is slow. 
After, supper John had his books as usual for 


an. hour, read promptly his afternoon lessons, . 


indeed ‘he*really wished he had not done so’ 
wrong to-day, for they all seemed to look sober 
and-sorry on his account.; but he had always 
been accustomed to that kind of plays, and 
Older heads 
than John’s couldn’ see any harm in it that 
day; no, they couldn’t see the harm in any 
kind of sin or vice. ae i 
-When eight o’clock came, John’s bed-time, 
his mother’ took him into his sleeping-room, 
and with streaming tears, told him she must 
punish him severely for not returning when 
she told him. This was the third time he had 
‘disobeyed her in this way. She felt the duty 
was heavier to do than it had ever been with 
her own child, but stern conscience told’ her 
she must not relax a muscle. She felt that the 
world was full of lying, gambling men, that 
one good rod applied in boyhood at the right 


‘time might have saved them to virtuous society 


and friends. She had used all other means in 
her power, and this was her last resort. John 
began to beg and promise, but her love was of 
a decided kind which did not ‘spare for his 
crying,” Hera was asaving love, not a ruining 
love, as her own “' six-footer” attested, 
did not leaye John until she thought the im. 
pression was effectually made on-his mind, that 


it was much the best way to return according 
to his promise and her request, when he was 


sent on errands, She then sab down on hig 


|.Seemed quite unconscious of { 


She 


homeless. little orphan he 
d be a mother to him and 
ow up 4 wicked 


man. 
and he began to thin 
thing, for he never ha 


efore, so their tears ra ; 
ih discipline the child had ever had was a 
knock or a kick, with a “get out of the ees 
Mrs. B. kept thinking all the time, Supposmie: 
had been the mother that had died, and my. 
gon had fallen into other hands, how should 
want others todo by him. That 15 an exach, 
rule, mothers apply it often. When she re- 
turned to the parlor, it was nine o’clock, a hard 
hour’s work it had been to her. Family pray- 
ers came next, and all three took an active 
part and all remembered John as the “‘ dear boy 
under our roof”. John overheard it, and he 
was heard sobbing afresh, he really began to 
think it was best to obey his mother and try — 
to be a good boy, and leave off his street habits : 
and talk. et : # 
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: For the Adigécste mnd Guardar : 
THE THREE CHILDREN AND THEIR JOURNEY. — 


” 


“Tsaw inmy dream——”.-. “Please, aunt _ 
Alice, they all begin so.” ‘Well, Gracie, | 
I saw in my dream three children upon a 
journey. It was one they must. take, they 
could not go back; they could: not rest, they 
must go on. Hach walked in her own path, 
for there were many, and all equally dark 
before them; . yet they were together, for 
the way was one. Sometimes these path 
were rugged, sometimes smooth and flowery. 
and the soft grass made them look pleasant, 
though A ended in a deep darkness that 
cast a. dull, heavy shadow all the way | 
It was full of “een too; bu ipsa 


when. they met some fearful thing, or fell 
over some hindrance in their way, or felt. 
the bight and sickness the dark, unheal 
shadow eaused, did they seem to think wl 
they were, or how their. journey would 
Then, indeed, for awhile. they would 
‘more thoughtfully, and sometimes ec 
the guide-posts that were along the 
Some of these were in such deep : 
that, when they could be read 
only led into greater danger; but 
influence drew these children, at su 
towards those around which 
glimmered that always ¢ 
they read with attention, dz ¥ 
ther p : 


and narrow, and 


nice little couch, put her arms around him, fold | trace 


eee or oe rn es 
ee 
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along by the wayside. Around these, a soft 
twilight hovered as from a, glory of another 
land, aver the hills; for, though at its en- 
trance the way looked hard and uninyiting, 
with always an upward tendency, it ended 
ina clond, bright and golden-fringed, that as 
I gazed, seemed lifted, and T saw, as 1b were, 
f. cross and a throne, anda ‘paved work of 
A sapphire stane; a rainbow was about the 
throne and npon it was the appearance of a 
man.’ I wondered the children did not at 
once enter this path, # I saw the deathly 
shadow of the hroad way they walked in 
had so clouded their senses that they conld 
not. see the glory in which it ended, or the 
beauty and gladsomeness of its pleasant rests, 
or hear the soft music that ever and anon, 
came floating on the air. And I pitied the 
children and wished some one would cause 
them to see and hear, and turn their feet into 
the narrow way, and then I saw a form 
was by each, and the light that shone upon 
the guide-posts came from a staff in his hand 
that was like a cross. His countenance was 
so gloriously beautiful I could not look upon 
it. To the children he was invisible; yet 
at times they seemed conscious of his 
guidance, for often when they came to deep 
pitfalls, or miry places they did not see, he 
lifted them gently over to the other side, and 
often, when growing more careless and wan- 
dering still farther from the right path, he 
placed hindrances in their way. Always 
then, he came a little out of the shadow, and 
drew nearer to them, and sometimes they 
would pause and look ground as if to see 
from whence the light came. © One of the 
children they called- Amy, grew more and 
more thoughtful as she went on, consulting 
more frequently the directions npon which the 
light shone, and then gazing long and ear- 
nestly for. the form, that as yet, to her, was 
only faintly shadowed im the air; yet the 
form was there, and very near her, and the 
hand that held the cross was stretched out 
invitinely, she had but to place her hand in 
his and walk with him in the narrow way ; 
and I longed exceedingly for the child, and 
trembled, when her companions sought to 
annoy her and withdraw her attention to 
other things, but she did not heed them; 
she looked’ anxious and perplexed, but very 
earnest, and: more‘and. more the form came 
out of the shadow, and held near her the 
cross in his hand; until she looked up and 
saw it, when, with a heart-cry, she fell down 
before him: With that hand he gently 
raised her, and then I saw it wasa pierced 
hand. “It was a sweet and peaceful face, 
from which. all shadow had passed, that, 
looked up, yet saw not the face of the invisi- 
ble one; but her hand was in lus, and she 
turned at once into the narrow way. I 
followed her awhile, as she passed straight 
on, leaning eyer more trustfully upon her 

wide, sometimes through rough places 
wnere tle sharp stones cut her feet, some- 
times weary and faint, but ever held up and 
coinforted, while ‘the green pastures * and 
‘the still waters’ made her forget all sorrow 


and toil; and when I saw her last she was 
still leaning upon her guide, looking up to 
the beauty of that face, as yet but dimly 
seen, while, all unconsciously, its light was 
reflected upon her own. 

I thought I heard the sound of one weep 
ing, and looking back, I saw, quite at the 
entrance of the path in which Amy walked, 
one of her gampanions, who had gone with 
her thus far, the light-hearted Lena, ‘Amy, 
Amy,’ she cried, ‘comg back, come back to 
me, there is time enough to walk in the 
hard rough path,’ and though Amy was go 
far away the children could still talk with 
each other, and she seemed pleading with 
Lena, and the Form came out, light and pale 
in the twilight, but she turned aside and join- 
ed children, who were still ferther away 
from the upward path; they thought and 
talled of nothing but the things around 
them, and Lena seemed to forget Amy and 
the end of her journey, and the Form went 
quite away into the shadow. 

At last evening came on, and the chill air 
frightened her. She turned from her com- 
panions and tried to find her way back to 
Amy, but she had lost the way. Her 
pleasant things seemed taken from her by 
the Invisible One, to make her turn. He 
came near to her, thin and shadowy, the 
poor child did not see, she lay on the cold 
ground pale and worn with sorrow for the 
loss of what she had Joved. Still nearer the 
Form came to her, even touched her, and a 
voice like the softest music murmured, ‘this 
is not your rest,” the child seemed to hear it 
too, for she roge and tried te find the way 
back, but she did not look for the Guiding 
One, she did not place her hand in His, held 
out to her, and the Form followed her sadly. 
I watched them on in the darkness till I 
could see them no more.” 

“Tg that all, Alice? You said there were 
three children, what became of the third ?” 

“She had wandered away in a by-path, 
quite out of sight of Amy, and was one of 
the companions Lena joined when she turned 
aside from the narrow way. The child 
seemed dazzled by her gay dress and light 
laughter, and she did not perceive how hol. 
low was the mirth, or how stained and defiled 
were her garments; @ad I feared, even the 
last I saw of Lena, she would gneve her 
Guide quite away, and go back to those com 
panions.” : 

“Oh, Alice, it cannot be—did you net 
mean Amy for cousin Bertha, and Lena for 
your poor Gracie ?” 

“T did mean it so, 


Gracie.” 


“You said, Aunt Alice that the darkness | nee 
fe ie a in! | hard, light and easy. p (This ‘Fs the love of " 
God, that we keep His commandmentsand 
His commandments ‘are not’ srieyous.’ Do 


in which the broad way ended, cast. its 
shadow all the way back, and over the up- 
ward path too, what did you mean it for? ~ 

“Do you remember the answer to the 
question, ‘Into what estate did the fall bring 
mankind ?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand—but the narrow 
way ended in a cross, and a throne, and a 
sapphire-stone, and the ‘appearance of a 


that the little  sel&denials you, 


ee a a 
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man,’ was you thinking of that other answer 
about ‘the Redeemer of God’s elect?’ and 
what was the sapphire stone ? I know m 
the Revelation it says, ‘there was a ram- 
bow about the throne.’ ” : 


“Moses, Hzekiel and John all saw this ap- 
pearance in vision, and Johf tells us that He 
that sat upon the throne, was to look upon, 
like a jasper and a gardine stone. If jasper 
is the same or like the agate, you know the 
beautiful lines of color in that stone, it is a 
similar comparison to the tainhow about the 
throne. When we first look up to the home 
our Father has prepared for us when life’s 
journey is over, we see only the splendor of 
His sovereignty and almightiness, but as we 
dwell upon the character of God and Christ, 
ag revealed to us, we see the attributes of 
God or what God is—His wisdom, holiness, 
justice, goodness’ and truth, like so many 
bands of light and beauty. ‘The golden ray 
of His truth, the crimson band of His jnstice, 
while the glory that surrounds His throne is 
the blended hues of all His perfections, in 
the pure white of His holiness ; and as Moses 
in his vision saw ‘the payement under His 
feet like a sapphire stone,’ so all of God, is 
pledged in His covenant of mercy, ‘the re- 
demption purchased by Christ,’ the mild 
azure hue of His imperishable love and truth. 
The rest of the story you understand, do you 
not ? sce 

‘The hill of Zion yields, 
A thousand sacred sweets; 


Before we reach the heavenly fields 
Or walk the: golden streets.’ 


There are many pleasures in this life too, 
placed in our way, and especially designed 
i , gee. = = eR: 


it you? The. obstacles 
are often placed there | 


you «emémber in the ‘Combatants’ though, 
Bextram arid Bustice fought so, hard, little 


Hrnest, leaning on’ the arm of Grace WOR. {| 


dered when the conflict would begin, he saw _ 
no foes to meet, You ‘would not. complain. 7 


ae 
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called upon to assume, for one you dearly 
loved, were hard or disagreeable «duties. 
- But what do you call ‘very pious books ??” 

“Why, the ‘Rise and Progress’ and 
‘Persuasives to Harly Piety,’ ‘Nathan Dick 
erman,’ and such kind.” 

“T don’t think the two first very interest 
ing reading myself, and little Nathan’s dis- 
ease, and the certainty of his early death, 
made him a peculiar child. But you like the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and the ‘Persian Ilow- 
er’ and many more I could name.” 

“Oh, yes, I don’t know how many timos I 
have read parts of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
but I could never be like Judith Perkins 
or Spe 

“Tf you are a_ true, useful, loving, 
Christian child, it is all God requires. You 
need not try to make yourself what He 
never designed you to be. It is best that 
now, and until this one great question is sct- 
tled, you should avoid all reading, all com- 
pany, everything likely to withdraw your at- 
tention from this one thing. God has come 
very near to you many times, He is near 
you now, will you not give yourself to Him, 
to be His child, will you not say from this 
time, ‘My Father, thou art the Guide of my 
youth?” 

“T want to, Alice, but yet my heart draws 
back.” 

“Go to Him, ask Him to take away this 
reluctant heart, give it up to Him just as it is, 
believe that He hears you, then ‘follow on 
to know Him.’ We must talk no more to- 
night, here is your lamp, and now, good- 
night, just as this little taper will light your 
way, step by step, along the dark hall, and 
up the stairway to your room, so, guided by 
Him, who, though not seen, you may love, 
and trying to please Him, He will bring you 
out into His light and love. Don’t you re- 
member the hymn we read this morning. 

“We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 

Our neighbor and our work farewell, 

Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 

For sinful man beneath the sky: 
The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask ; 


Room4o deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 


ETHEL. 


For the Advocate and Guardian. 
_ PRAYING AND LIVING. 

BY KAQBSOAMERON, = 
“To live more ne as I pray,” is the desire, 
unuttered or expressed, of every soul that has 
any tendency upward, and, oh! if it were but 
granted us, as it would be if we sought aright, 
how many more” ‘true, consistent Christians 
would there be. It is difficult to preserve the 
same spirit in our intercourse with the world that, 
characterizes our private devotions. . When we 
go out from our closet, we too often leave there 
our faith, our, hope, our patience. and our 
charity. Some untoward event befalls us, de- 
ranging our plans for business or pleasure, and 
we forget that the same kind Providence is 
manifest in the storm as well as the sunshine. 
We speak of the future, and look despondingly: 

at the dark clouds gathering in the horizon. If 
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an earthly support fail us, we forget that “un- 
derneath us are the everlasting Arms,” that He 
in whom we profess to put our trust can never 
leave nor forsake us, And, oh !.how often are 
we impatient and fretful, low prone to forget 
all the patterns of long-suffering and patient 
endurance set before us. 

Our petty trials and vexations—how they un- 
dermine our good resolutions, and we are be- 
trayed into looks and words of harshness, 
perhaps of anger, thus wounding the human 
hearts around us, but more than all the divine 
Heart, which, beating with infinite compassion 
for our frail mortality, would have us cast all 
our cares upon Him, for He careth for us. 
Then, when we are tempted to utter a hasty 
word, when an unkind or morose expression 
disfiguros our countenance, which should be 
the reflection of a calm and tranquil mind, let 
us lift up our souls in earnest prayer to Him 
who alone can give us the victory over these 
“foes withia.” But perhaps no one petition is 
more at variance with our daily conduct, than 
that taught us by our Lord and Saviour, “ For- 
give us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 

What a prayer is that for most of us to offer ! 
If it were measured to us with the same mea- 
sure that we mete if out to others, the meagre 
pittance would not deserve the name of for- 
giveness; at the best, it would be a mere toler- 
ation ; for that is often the most we allow to 
those whose real or fancied injuries rankle in 
out hearts, poisoning the fount of kind and 
gentle feelings. Do we meet them with an 
outstretched hand and warm pressure? Ah! 
no, our greeting, if uttered at all, is in cold, 
measured tones; but more likely we pass them 
by with an averted glance, and say in our hearts, 
“T may forgive, but I can never forget!” Yet 
we would be no advocate of hypocrisy ; some 
there are whom we could hot conscientiously 
méet in a cordial manner ; yet from them we 
must not withhold the boon ofa free pardon. 
We are not to sit in judgment upon our fellow- 
mortals ; that is God’s prerogative. But what- 
ever the wroig whose memory still remains 
fresh in our minds, let us not dwell upon it, 
but lay it aside in the secret chamber of our 
heart, or, as‘another has said, bury the old 
grudges in a grave both deep and wide; what 
better inscription could we place upon that 
sepulchre than this, “Forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors.” pes 
‘ There is something yery discouraging in this 
constant discrepancy between what we would 
be and what we are. Our prayers and our 
lives seldom run in parallel lines. One may be 
on the mount of transfiguration, the other in 
the wilderness of temptation, Or it may be 
that our prayers are cold and lifeless, and we 
receive not because we ask not aright those 
blessings which we need. — ee 
. It must ever be thus in some degree; we are 


not permitted to build a tabernacle on the holy 


mount and there remain in intimate commu- 


nion with Go. 


descend again into the world—that. 


as 


mf aS bee fig S boy wi ere We 1 
$ and glorified Spirits H we must Ace © p 


thless, | not also ‘ 


wicked world, where we have so much to con- 
tend with, and where we catch not a single 
f the bright, overshadowing cloud, 
hort a time before proceeded the 
Not till we cast aside these 
will our liveskeep pace with 
The Christian life is in- 
f we come off conquerors, 
giveth us the victory. 
t,” for verily Of — 


glimpse 0 
whence so § 
heavenly voice. 

frail, sinful bodies, 
our sanctified desires. 
deed a warfare, and 1 
“ thanks be to God, which 
through our Lord Jesus Chris 


ourselves we can do nothing. 
or or ——___— 
NOTHING TO SPARE. 2 


“JT gave found nothing to spare,” is the plea 
of sordid reluctance. Buta far different senti- 
ment will be formed amid the scenes of the 
last day. Men now persuade themselves that 
they have nothing to spare till they can support 
a certain style of luxury, and have provided 
for the establishment of children. But in the 
awful hour, when you and I, and all pagan na- 
tions, shall be called from our graves to stand 
before the bar of Christ, what comparison will 
these objects bear to the salvation of a single 
soul? Eternal Mercy! let not the blood of 
heathen millions be found in your skirts! - 
Standing, as I now do, in the sight of a dissoly- 
ing universe, beholding the dead arise, the 
world in flames, the heavens fleeing away, all 
nations convulsed with terror, or wrapt in the 
vision of the Lamb, I pronounce the conversion 
of a single pagan of more value than all the 
wealth Omnipotence ever produced. On such 
an awful subject it becomes me to speak with 
caution ; but I solemnly avow that were there 
but one heathen in the world, and he in the re- 
motest corner of Asia, if no greater duty con- 
fined us at home, it would be worth the pains 
of all the people in America to embark together 
to carry the gospel to him. nh 
Place your soul in his soul’s stead; or rather d 
consent for a moment to change condition with 
the savages on our borders. Were you posting 
on to the judgment of the great day in the dark- 
ness and pollution of pagan idolatry, vere 
they living in wealth in this very 
the Church, how hard would it 
neighbors to neglect your misery! When you. 
should open your eyes in the eternal world, — 
and discover the ruin in which they had suf- 
fered you to remain, how would you repro 
them that they did not even sell their pos 
sions, if no other means were sufficient, to 
te oh you! My flesh trembles | 1 
aha be kn a : a sell ainkrapie eee 
our bsieiiean one ei ee 
lief in our mograe ne ae * ees 
reflecting what ‘ 5 a 
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NEARER HOME, 


“Heaven is my Father-land 
Heaven is my home.” 
O'ER the hill the sun is setting 
And the eye is drawing on: 
Slowly droops the gentle twilight, 
For another day is gone; 
Gone for aye—its race is over, 
. Soon the darker shades will come; 
Still ’tis sweet to know at even, 
We are one day nearer home. 


“One day nearer,” sings the sailor, 
As he glides the waters o’er, 
While the light is softly dying 
On his distant native shore. 
Thus the Christian on life’s ocean, 
As his light boat cuts the foam, 
In the evening cries with rapture— 
“Tam one day nearer home.’ 


Worn and weary oft the pilgrim 
Hails the setting of the sun; 
For his goal is one day nearer, 

And his journey nearly done. 
Thus we feel, when o’er life’s desert, 
Heart and sandal sore we roam; 
As the twilight gathers o’er us, 

We are one day nearer home. 


Nearer home! Yes, one day nearer 
To our Father’s house on high— 

To the green fields and the fountains 
Of the land beyond the sky ; 

For the heavens grow brighter o’er us, 
And the lamps hang in the dome, 

And our tents are pitched still closer, 
For we’re one day nearer home. 


Advocate and Guardian, 


NEW YORK, JULY 16, 1862. 


CLUB PAPERS.—By a regulation of the Post-Office 
Department, it is made the duty of Deputy “Postmasters to 
distribule newspapers, (sent in Clubs to one address,) to the 
individual subscribers, on being furnished with a list of their 
names, and also being paid the POSTAGE in advance; for the 
quarter or year, at the option of the subscriber, 
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PASSING EVENTS. 


“ Ye shall remember all the way in which the Lord your 
God hathled you.” Bible. 


Tw 1857, all unlooked for and without 
apparent cause, a commercial crisis oceurred, 
turning and overturning human calculations, 
causing wealth to take wings, and the best 
hopes of: the worldling to perish. In all the 
marts of trade men’s faces wore a troubled 
aspect, and a voice seemed to whisper, 
“Soul, thou hast not much goods laid up for 
many years,” “Set your affections on things 
above,” “Use the world as not abusing it, for. 


the fashion thereof passeth away.” <A few 


months later and m the same circles a yoice 
divine had so spoken to the secret heart of. 
“durable. riches and righteousness ” that all 
lesser. things had dwindled to» their own 


comparative insignificance. Boards of trade 
were forsaken at noon-day for the house. of 
prayer, where spiritual revealings of eternal 
realities came to the inner being and the 
pearl of great price seemed the only pearl, 
worthy the toil and care by so many given 
supremely to the things that perish. Who 
could doubt that the invisible hand of God 
was in all this, that He had smitten to save, 
blighted earthly gourds that the eye of 
redeemed thousands might be directed to the 
tree of life. 

“Ts not this almost a miracle? or as if an 


angel spoke?” were queries once and again | 


suggested by passing events. The tide of 
divine influence moved on through our own 
and other lands, Severe discipline had 
come; then this glorious outpouring of the 
Spirit, and yet, as a nation, we did not begin 
to acknowledge Him in all our ways, bring- 
all the tithes into His storehouse, 
remembering those in bonds,:as required by 
His word, breaking every yoke, putting 
away all our transgressions, and regarding 
our manifold blessings, not. as acquired by 
merit or birthright, but as the free gift of 
One who has loved us even unto death, and 
who justly requires our cheerful and grateful 
obedience. 

Pride, fulness of bread, 
selfishness in all its offensive forms, still held 
sway in high and low places, the voice of a 
brother’s blood stillsent-up its cry to Heaven, 
“the prayer of the humble,” having the 
divine promise that it should be heard, ceased 
not day and night, and soon, over this great 
people, for more than eighty years peaceful 
and prosperous, the clouds of war sent up a 
lurid glare, till as a dream when one awaketh, 
death and destruction on the field. of battle, 


Mg 


covetousness, 


echoed from sea to sea.’ Retribution had 


come at last. Inquisition for blood! sentence 
against an evil. work was being executed, 


and the -hearts of the’ children of men, so 


long fully set im them to-do evil, were now 
failing them for fear. We look back upon 
the prolonged season of conflict, not yet end- 
ed, recount its victories and defeats, see our 
beloved country spread out as a map before 
the mind’s eye, the many sections once fertile 
and beautiful, now scathed by the march of 
contending armies, pause before the fields of 
strife still reeking with the blood of the slain, 
and then at the numerous hospitals where 
the strength of manhood and vigor of youth 
are smitten with ghastly wounds or wasting 
fevers, and death is changing the counte 
nance, and cutting short useful lives. As 
from this standpoint we contemplate the 
countless home altars. where the iron has 
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entered the soul too deep for earthly skill to 
remove, where stricken parents, widowed 
wives, fatherless children, grief-stricken kin- 
dred weep in silence, the heart swells with 
sympathy, and we seem instinctively to join 
the bereayed in their grief, but words fail 
us, and we can only lift the earnest petition 
that the Infinite Comforter will soothe and 
sanctify their deep affliction. 


How much might have been done to 
elevate and bless mankind, by a far less 
sacrifice of life and treasure, than has been 
laid at the shrine of this cruel rebellion. 

This dark picture would present no reliev- 
ing shades were it not that indications that 
through this fearful ordeal, divine Providence 
is about ‘to seal the doom of slavery, are 
steadily increasing. The prohibition of the — 
slave trade, and condign punishment of of 
fenders, the abolishment of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and the act—now a 
law—to prohibit its existence throughout the 
territories of the United States, are events 
that touch the sympathies of millions. Re- 
specting the latter it has been well said : 


“ad this act been passed in 1784—when 
Mr. Jefferson proposed one essentially the same 
—_the fratricidal war in which we are now in- 
volved would never have existed.. There would 
have been no rebellionin the country during 
this century ; for though ambitious and unprin- 
cipled men might have sought to foment one, 
the aliment of popular ignorance, blind credu- 
lity, and savage ferocity on which Treason now 


| gloats, would haye no where been found. “One 


Hundred Thousand School-houses would by — 
this time have existed in a region where there © 
are not to-day five thousand. ‘Industry, the 
useful arts, production, commerce, would have 
been developed to an extent now undreamed 
of.’?, Pee iat ft yard 

' Bancroft in a récent address before the 
N. Y. Young Men’s Christian Association, 
remarked! tive Hettge site FEET ted! 

“Tf the opinions of Washington on slavery 
and on the slave trade had been respected, the 
country would have escaped all the calamity 
of the present civil war. The famous Fawfax 
meeting, at which Washington presided, on 
the 18th of July, 1774, led public opinion in 
declaring that it was ‘the most earnest wish 
of America to see an entire stop forever pnt to 
the wicked, ernel and unnatural trade in 
dlaves.’ The traffic was then condemned as — 
an immorality and crime, The sentiment was 
thoroughly American, and became the tradi- 
tion—the living faith of the people.’ The 
centuries ‘clasp hands and repeat it one to, 
Bitothety) pipiens wet vl fademoaly conics 
» The “compensated emancipation,” propos: 
ed by out President, is said to be working. - 
like leaven in the border states, and promis- 
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ing important results. All admit that 
public sentiment is rapidly advancing, and 
the conviction becoming more and more ex- 
tended that the prime cause of the rebellion 
is an agency of Satan in league with every 
type of disobedience to God; and as such 
an “Antichrist,” to be destroyed ere He 
shall reign, whose right it is, King of nations 
as He is king of saints. 

What shall be the developments of one, 
two or five years to come? Shall they bring 
displays of Diyine power and mercy in re- 
storing peace and purity—subduing the 
world to Himself? Shall they bring “ the 
brightness of His coming” in the wonderful 
effusions of His Spirit, pervading all hearts ? 
the binding of the Prince of darkness that 
he go out to deceive the nations no more ? 


“God is His own interpreter 
And He will make it plain.” 


Not one jot or tittle of what He hath 
spoken shall fail, till all be fulfilled. 


aD 


HOUSEHOLD HELPERS. 


Tre. following reminiscence, from the 
“Home Monthly,” will interest housekeepers 
less fortunate than the esteemed writer, in 
their domestic arrangements. The examples 
here given of permanent faithfulness and 
affection on the part of household helpers, 
are alike creditable to employer and employ- 
ed, and eminently suggestive of the Christian 
duty of treatment in this relation that shall 
tend to similar results. We know of none 
earning their bread by the sweat of the brow 
who more need the guiding, sustaining in- 
fluences of true religion in the soul than the 
hired household assistant. 

Her labors, if rightly executed, are often 
arduous and responsible, requiring skill, 
patience, industry and principle, grace in the 
heart that shall fill the mind with thoughts 
of laying up treasure in heayen, produce 


fai er“arance of its trials, the laudable desire 


of wrong, needing to be mended on the part 
of too many employers, and for which obedi- 
ence to the law of love is the only remedy, 
a great gain on the score of present interest, 
daily enjoyment and permanent well-being 
would be secured by family assistants were 
they to follow the example of the good 
woman described by Mrs. Sigourney. At 
theage of fourscore years, she had lived in but 
three different places, was a true follower of 
the Sayiour, and had so lived that when 
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contentment with her allotted sphere, cheer- | 


to be useful in her calling, and an example > 
of whatsoever things are pure, lovely and of | 
good report. However much there may be | 


wishes would be carried out as perfectly as in 
their presence, and that her example to the 
younger ones would be consistent and salutary. 
By economical expenditure, and earefully lay- 
ing aside the surplus of her wages, she was 
enabled to participate in the charities of the 
day, and to show an untiring liberality to such 

of her kindred as needed aid, g 

It is a remarkable fact, in these days of 
household fluctuation, that during her long 
life of four score and four years, she had lived 
but at three different places, after the attain- 
ment of her majority left her free to choose a 
home, This proves not only her constancy of 
goodness, but their power of appreciation who 
employed her, and the praise of both, 

After the death of the benefactors with — 
whom she had happily dwelt for almost half a — 
century, she returned to the scenes where she 
first drew breath, that she might have the 
nursing care of sorrowing relatives. The solace 
of religion attended her, for she was a true 
follower of the Saviour, and had been enrolled — 
with His visible flock from her early youth. — 
The weight of years, and the loneliness of one 
who had outlived most of those with whom — 
life began, led her to lean more entirely and 
tenderly on Him, and His grace was sufficient 
for her. There was peace in her soul until the 
last. eer ae 
Venerated friend, farewell! Thy useful, — 
contented, unblemished course is complete. 
May we have strength to be faithful like thee, — 
in all life’s duties, and calmly to meet its close, 
with a conscience ‘“‘yoid of offense towards 
God and towards man.” : é 


death came, none who knew her most 
intimately, could doubt her preparation for a 


mansion not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY’S EXPERIENOE. 


Ir has been my good fortune to have em- 
ployed several, who were faithful in their 
service, and reciprocated every expression of 
kindness. This alleviated, on their part, any 
sense of hardship, and made their exertions a 
pleasure. I greatly valued every evidence of 
their attachment, and, though the complexion 
of some of them had a darker shade, they 
were to me as my own flesh and blood. In- 
deed, those of the latter description have 
seemed to me inclined to put more heart into 
their work, and therefore to call more forth in 
return. Twenty-five years was I served by 
such an one, to whom our interests were her 
own, who delighted to see our guests, exulted 
in our joys, and in our bereavements sympa- 
thized. Difference of color was no barrier to 
friendship, and since her death, the desire of 
being served from personal regard still remains 
with me, a search,—perhaps an illusion. 

I should like to speak of another, whose face 
and form are among my earliest recollections. 
She was not of the African race, but a speci- 
men of the honest, New England character, and 
a native of beautiful Norwich, my own birth- 
place. She must have been in full prime when 
I first remember her and her attentions to my 
childhood. An adept was she in the culinary 
art, in neatness, the spirit of order, and the 
care over every article that appertained to her 
dominion. Of the virtues that belonged to the 
sphere of unassuming industry, she was a 
model. Possessed of good capacities, diligent, 
truthful, and not lightly given to change, the 
hearts of those whom she served might safely 
trust in her. The integrity and punctuality 
which were essentials in the training of the 
olden time, were inherent in her character, 
and from their habitual practice no temptation | 
caused her to swerve. She had a deep respect | ~ 
for knowledge, and employed her inter | 
leisure in the perusal of u : 
ever she undertook was well an 
done, and the interests of those w 
roof she dwelt were her own. Gre Lane 
of heart had she for the sick and sorrowful, | 
and spared no pains either in nights of watch- 
ing or other offices of aid, to relieve them; | has 
according to her ability, She had a sense of | ao: 
propriety and a wisdom of speech, for she was 
not given to much talking, which won the re- 
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“THERE'S a light in the 


Chimes ‘softly upo 
contemplate the r¢ 


spect of all who knewher, 
When age drew oyer her, having been for 
years the faithful assistant of beloved friends 
of mine, her place was in the chimney-corner 
of their spacious and nicely-furnished kitchen, | her duty no 
and her occupation to superintend ‘their ‘other | unobtrusiv 
servants, Their reliance on her was entire, | and her | 
and never disappointed. They could leaye “sweet 
home...ppfthons enataiy,: inowing that ‘theip|Lextent of q 


her youth the idea of duty se 

to all selfish gratifications, 
Pressed with the value of th 
it was continually her d 
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parts of two winters in the o 
tive State, 
Ponitentiary 


apital of her na- 
she devoted much time in the 
, in First- -day instruction and in 
daily visits, and the effects of her efforts are, 
in part, known to many. To the poor and thé 
sinful her visits of love have been most im- 
pressive and valuable. She was an humble, 
dedicated Christian, sound in the faith once 
delivered to the saints, “A faith in daily 
striving and performance shown.” 

On the day of her decease, after numerous 
incidents and expressions which are fondly 
cherished, during a sweet and gentle conversa- 
tion, in ake midst of an unfinished sentence, 
without symptom or struggle, ot pang, ahd 
suddenly ceased to breathe, and “ was not, for 
God took her.” “Blessed is that servant, 
whose Lord, when He cometh, shall find so 
watching.” 


A letter accompanying the foregoing says 
of her: 

“She had from the origin of the Advocate, 
and the establishment of the Home, been their 
warm and untiring friend. She regarded the 
Advocate as invaluable ; as iudicpeneaine in her 
household; and never failed, when opportunity 
presented, to recommend it wherever and to 
whomsoever it was not known. Many hun- 
dreds in several states of the Union, and even 
beyond, now the recipients of the good it dis- 
penses, directly or indirectly owe their first 
knowledge of it to her instrumentality. All 
branches of Christian philanthropy found in 
her an earnest advocate and helper. She was 
especially tireless in all charming and beautiful 
ways of influencing little children, and lead- 
ing them to the knowledge and ive of Christ 
the Saviour; and many do, and will bless her 
memory for the good seed thus sown.” 


Some of the sweetest articles in our Chil- 
dren’s Department were from her gifted pen. 
In her removal to the heavenly mansion, 
the dear children have lost a friend’ indeed. 
Her beloved kindred, in whose circle she 
was ever the light of home, find solace only 
in the thought that the stroke which removed 
her from their side, was sent in love, and 
translated her to the reward of a life “hid 
with ‘Christ i in God.” 

On whom shall her mantle fall? Who 
shall fill her place in works of love and mer- 
cyin which she so delighted to render service 
to the blessed Master? “Help, Lord far 
the faithful fail” 

“TAKE ME A THOUSAND MILES UROM age 

MOTHER.” : 
Suc was the importunate ‘plea of a 
children, who recently found protection and 
needed aid af the Home. They had become 
tnured to early sorrows more bitter thaw 
those of orphanage. Homeless and deso- 


paring articles, &c., and may be had on ap- 


inane one of the sweetest 


late, often had they seen the being they 
called mother sink upon the pavement, the 
lost victim of intoxication, 
moral pollution, 


wallowing in 


“Selling her soul to whoever would buy,’* 
reckless of consequences. So lost was she 
to every maternal instinct, that she was 
ready to sacrifice the temporal and eternal 
well-being of her friendless young daughters, 
for the means to gratify her base dosires. 

Keenly sensible of the wrongs to which 
they where exposed, when a friendly hand 
was extended for their rescue, the heart- 
breathed request wad prompted, ‘Please 
take me a thousand miles away from my 
mother !” 

O, Sin! thou direst enemy of man, what 

moral wrecks dost thou strew along the 
‘shores of Time, obliterating every trace of 
what is lovely ; who “sal be thy willing 
votary, who choose thy service and receive 
thy wages, here and forever ? 

Good homes have been provided for these 
young sisters. Shall they not, in answer to 
prayer, experience the blessed assurance, 
“When my father and mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.” 

HOME CHARITY BAZAAR. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers, 
July 2d, in view of the necéssities incident. 
to the Segall sed work and wants of the So- 
ciety, after due consideration, : it was unani- 
mously resolyed to hold another Bazaar, (D. 


Y.) for the benefit of the Institution, at, the 


Home Chapel, in December next. aa 
A circular sill be issued for the use 
friends abroad, who will ‘kindly aid in’ pre- 


plication at our Publighing Office. seeks 


Foy the ‘Advouute and‘ Guardian. 
“ASKING. = 
“Asx, and it shall be given ‘you, ye hint 


It is because asking has thus been constitu- 
ted the channel for receiving, that we are led 
to observe more narrowly our necessities, and 
to feel them more sensibly. It is thus we are 
led more distinctly to recognize our dependence 
on resources beyond our own. By this means 
God has been able to reveal Himself more 
clearly as “ Our Father,’ caring ever for His 
children, and more ready to give good things 
to bhotn’ that ask! Him, than earthly parents 
are to give good things nnto their children. 
How pleasant it is to go to a loving Father to 
tell our wants and wishes, and from His open 
hand to obtain supplies. ‘What child of God 
does not know this by delightful exporience, 
and thank God from the depths of his heart, 
that through ‘the pathway of duty, and, per- 
chance of trial, he has been led to know it? 

If every want of our nature were anticipated, 
| indifference and ingratitude to the Giver, and 
an undervaluing of the gift would be the very 
natural consequence. Everything would be 
received and reckoned upon as a matter of — 
course, and pride and self-sufficiency, instead 
of affection and thankfulness would overspread 
the heart, Isit not thus that onr most common 
and constant blessings are too often received? 
The sunlight that cheers us with such undeyia- 
ting regularity, the air and water without 
which we conld not exist, the darkness. of 
night which makes rest from labor necessary, 
and induces at slvi all ASH cee 


and the. evil, the thankful. and the 1 i 
‘that we often fail to number them 
“daily _mercie health om 


is hat we are. kept. dai 
as in the hollow of the Al 


more could we desire? Would the fulness and. g 
freeness of the divine goodness seem to us | 
better proved ‘if ‘we were to receive without 


asking? It is a privilege, a rare, “exquisite 
pleasure for love to ask ‘of love. God who 
made us and who- “understands: ‘the delicate 
sensibilities of the human heart better than. we 
do, in infinite wisdom h 


3 ordained prayer as 
a duty, for. this very ‘reason, that by use its 


preciousness and hidden value might he brought 
out to our experience, | 
closes to us the adaptedness ‘and worth of the. 
blessing conveyed. | It is this which prepares 


This it ‘is which dis- 


the heart as an emptied and garnished cup: 
for its sot a and : eae ae readine: 3 to. 


gift received. di dala oie 


“we are not. brought b: 
for them, are | 
esteemed? 


Q2A.- 
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pounded resources, the condescension which 
in the midst of His greatness and stupendous 
government can stoop to regard our little 
wants, His promptness to hear and answer our 
requests, beget in the soul such admiration 
and love, that it seems really a mercy that has 
prought us to the utter necessity of asking, 
since in no other way could we have known 
the blessedness of receiving. So the Christian 
is brought into great variety of straits, that in 
his distresses he may learn where his help lies, 
may know the restful looking-up of the child 
to the loving parent heart, and may have the 
soul stirred to its very depths with emotions of 
“wonder, Jove and praise,” at the readiness 
and royal falness with which his cries for help 
are met and answered. Even “before they 
call I will answer, and while they are yet 
speaking I will hear,” says God. And so it 
ofien eally happens, that before we have defi- 
nitely uttered the prayer which necessity calls 
for, the wish is granted and the burden re- 
moved. ‘Oh, that men would praise the 
Lord fer his goodness, and for His wonderful 
works to the children of men.” 


TOOTS 


Fil as the Old Testament is of encourage- 
ments to prayer, the New Testament supplies 
‘us with a still sweeter element in the delightful 
duty and privilege. Jesus says, ‘ Hitherto ye 
have asked nothing in My name.” “You have 
presented all your petitions to God as your 
Father and only Helper, and having no merits 
of your own to plead, you have fallen back on 
His infinite compassion, and through His plen- 
teous mercy you have received what you 
needed. But now that you know me, go, ask 
in my name, ‘‘ Ask and receive, that your joy 
may be fall.”” ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, He shall give it you.”’ 

It is very pleasant to receive favors from 
our earthly friends for the sake of those mu- 
tually beloved, but, oh, how inexpressibly plea- 
sant to go to God, and conscious of our own 
unworthiness, to feel that we are permitted 
freely to make use of the name, and hold up 
the excellences of a Friend constant and true, 
the very mention of whom is ever, and to the 
fullest extent, a passport to the Father’s heart. 
For His sake wlio is the beloved of the Father, 
the accepted of heaven, we may now ask what 
we will and it shall be given. Who could de- 
sire a greater privilege? What greater privi- 
lege could be granted? Let us not scruple then 
to use it. Let us not turn away from the open 
door of the King’s palace, but enter in, and 
eat and drink abundantly and in the strength 
thereby received go on our way to Zion rejoic- 
ing. . E. B. 


or +> +e ——_____ 

or the Advocate and Guardian, 
AUGUSTA 

BY KATH CAMERON, es 


T1s June, of all the year the gem, 
Fair Summer's rosy diadem; 


Its roses bring such thoughts with’ Tens ine 


Again I seem to see them shine, 
Sweet friend, those starry eyes of thine; 
Which looked and answered back to mine. 


These soul-lit eyes, that brow of snow, 
We could not keep with us below; 
God called—and thou wert glad to go. 


And could we mourn that thou shouldst rise 
Again to thine own native skies: 
And leave behind earth’s weaker ties. 


For pain walked ever by thy side, 
Thus were thy faith and patience tried; 
And thus thy spirit purified. 


Twas June, dear one, when last we met, 
Those hours I never can forget; 
The roses whisper of them yet. 


And June again, beheld me stand, 

Beside thy grave by soft winds fanned ; 

With drooping roses in my hand. 

Now, in a brighter world than this, 

"Mid fadeless flowers, and perfect bliss, 

1 know thy, spirit’s dwelling is. 

There may we meet, no more to part, 

Among God’s chosen pure in heart; : 

Where smiles ne’er dim, and tears ne’er start. 
=a} ¢ ip + i 


Salp E. L. E. “I have thought much of late of the request 
of the inquiring Greeks. It has come to me. in every 
hour of duty and repose.” Then followed the incident 
which led to this train of thought and ‘a very sweet hymn 
on “ Communion with the Beloved,” which a friend to whom 
it was sent has Opes permission to send to the Advocate 
and Guardian. 


“WE WOULD SEE JESUS.” 


Tuer is a holy magic in the name of Jesus! 
How almost like an instinct we turn to that 
dear name when the sources of earthly hope 
and pleasure are cut off, and the disappointed 
heart shrinks back to its own weakness and 
sorrow. We whose infancy was taught to 
reverence the name of Jesus could hardly wan- 
der so far from Him, but that the sound of the 
once sacred word would at some time ‘thrill 
our souls with awe and fear and trust. 

- A lady who had in early youth made a pro- 
fession of religion, and afterward had become 
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a skeptic, ote day called on a freind who 


handed her a tattered bit of old newspaper. 
She then read the description of the person of 
our Saviour, assumed to have been written by 
a Roman- President during the time of Ohrist’s 
public ministry. The lady read the brief ac- 
count, and though doubting the authenticity 
of the document read again. ‘Strange sensations 
passed through her whole body. . She felt the 
blood tingle and throb through her veins and 
flush her cheeks, and but for the presence 
of others, she would have given vent to her feel- 
ings in weeping. It was like receiving a fresh 
message from a dear friend so long dead, that 
the mist of forgetfulness was gathering over 
her heart, She began to inquire what was the 
mysterious charm of that name, which had so 
deeply moyed her. And she aoe no longer 
make herself believe that she had no confidence 
in the claims of Jesus. That unexpected re- 
cognition haunted her, and at length she 
found peace § and forgiveness i in His blood. . 
“We would see Jesus!” It is the heart 


7s 


which cries out for a sight of the Beloved ; 

other asking is in yain, The heart neither 
coldly reasons nor coldly believes. -It loves 
with ardor, adores with rapture and obeys 
with zeal. No supplicant heart was ever: 
spurned from Jesus’ feet. 


So we found in our sweet experience, as a 
little group of loving disciples met at the house 
of an aged member of our chur¢h. Protracted 
infirmities had, for many years, prevented her 
attendance on religious worship, and she had 
desired to enjoy one more communion season. 
This, for her sake had been anticipated with 
peculiar pleasure by us all. | The character of 
the Redeemer had never to me, seemed more 
lovely—His great mission neyer more God- 
like in its conception or fulfillment. For I had 
been reading, in the morning, the story of His 
wondrous life as He walked with the Judeans, 
and shed the blessing of His infinite compassion ~ 
upon the sick and sorrowing. And as I sat in 
the twilight dimness of the old-fashioned 
apartment, over which the thick cloud of a 
thunder-shower was brooding; the pastor’s 
text, as he announced it in the language of the 
Greeks, was but the ery of my own heart, oe 
too, would sé6 Jesus!” 9 4 i 


I will not dwell upon. ‘the discourse, which 
was brief and appropriate. . Then a prayer 
was offered, the bread broken and wine poured 
out in memory of that Jesus ‘whose presence 
our yearning hearts had implored. _ We were 
but twelve, and with the One unseen 1 of human 
eye, Just the number assembled in that “ upper 
toom.” Our hearts were full of sweet remem- 
brance of that first sacr ed. supper, | and of 
sweeter anticipations of the coming feast, when é 
no question of betrayal shall agitate 1 the guests: 
and no one, as then, have need to ask, Lord, 
it 1? 

‘The aged disciple was tenderly F dchorrtoeiedl 
again in the pastor’s petitions ; our hearts int Bs 
voked in silence a blessing for her household, 
and so we Pareto e at withdrew from 


ere 


purified, ey inicketiants ane ‘faith oxalted, 


could we not all: exclaim, ae a truth, “We 


have seen ‘Jesus. Mite cide 


‘The recollection of that season of ‘commu- 

nion awakened the following reflections te Ps 

EP Attys 

How sweet the hour when friend with, friend nia 

A fond and pure communion holds, 2 

When heart with heart delights to blend, 
. And thought to thought’ its life unfolds. 


But sweeter still the hallowed place | 
Where Jesus deigns His friends to inet 

And show His love with heayenly grace, 
And all its wondrous forms pes oe 
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“Come,” says the Master, “and partake 
In sweet remembrance of my love 

This cup the thirst of earth shall JING 
This bread the hunger-pain remove.” 


We come, dear Saviour, in thy name, 
This banquet of the soul to share, 

The covenant of Thy death to claim 
And rest our whole dependence there. 


O, Saviour, may Thy kindness give 
One crumb, one precious drop to me, 
So shall my famished soul revive 
And all my being live in Thee. 


Maple Hill. 


=a > ee 


For the Advocate and Guardian. 


_ THE PLEASURE OF DOING GOOD. 


ReEAvER, did you ever feel, when performing 
acts of charity for those who were really needy 
and distressed, that the hearts of the recipients 
swelled with emotion and gratitude toward 
their benefactors? Did you witness the glad 
smile that lit up the countenance, and see the 
expressions of thankfulness that the tongue 
could not utter, and not feel more than paid 
for your kindness? Did you ever relieve the 
wants of the poor, or endeavor to soothe the 
sorrows of the afflicted and the unfortunate, 
and not feel that ‘‘it is more blessed to give 
than to receive?” Especially, if you do these 
deeds of benevolence from a pure, Christian 
motive, you will feel the approval of your Heav- 
enly Father, and experience great pleasure in 
so doing. And what can afford more pleasure 
than the satisfaction of knowing that God is 
well-pleased with our efforts to do good? 

I never realized more fully the truth and 
force of the passage of Scripture quoted above 
than by an incident that recently occurred in 
my own neighborhood. A family that has suf- 
fered much from sickness, and has felt the want 
of even the ordinary comforts of life, was lately 
made the recipient of a handsome donation on 
this wise; a lady hearing of their destitution, 
and having her sympathies enlisted in their be- 
half, thought she would go around among her 
neighbors and ‘friends, and see what could be 
done for them. The result was, that with some 
contributions from the gentlemen, with which 
to purchase the materials, the ladies met one 
afternoon, made up some garments for the chil- 
dren, cushioned nicely anew rocking-chairt for 
tie comfort of the invalid father, and prepared 
sundry other articles for their enjoyment. They 

ivere duly presented. - The lady who presented 
them, remarked to me that she really wished 
that all who assisted in this‘contribution could 
have been present, and witnessed the joy and 
happiness manifested. No doubt. they were 
happy; and lifted their hearts in thankfulness 
and praise to the great Giver of all good, and 
asked THis blessing npon the donors. 

This is by Do means an uncommon cireum- 
stance, similar ones are transpiring daily. But, 
if we rightly appreciate the duty and privilege 
of these acts, this incident may serve to show 


“We shall meet? — 


_ The dark chains of our land they may seyer; | 


that not only those who are ministered unto, | — 


No more comes up thejubilant ringing, Mae 
But my heart it is now softly singing; 
The new years shall bring rest, ° 
If with faith I am blest, 
Jesus, give 
Grace to live, 
Aright through these years. 
Conn, 1862. 
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but those also who minister, are blessed. And, 
says Ohrist, “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me,”? 

Kind reader, let us esteem it a privilege to 
do good, and be actuated by love and a pure 
motive in all our acts of mercy, Then shall 


we meet the l i P f 
16 approbation of our God, and shall REPORT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE FOR MAY. 
at the last be called to our reward, 
Coneluded. ~ w ? 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
Duty bids thee not withhold ; 
Have full faith that God will render 
Thee again 1 hundred fold.” 


23d. Our sympathies were called forth by 
a weeping grandmother, who. committed a little 
babe to the Society ; her sad story is found to 
be true. She has long been a widow and strug- 
gled hard to bring up her son and daughter. 
With hardwday’s: work she earned their daily 
bread and tried to keep the children in school, 
they grew wayward and disobedient. Her 
daughter was clandestinely married and soon 
after deserted. This child was added to her 
cares, yet she toiled on, hoping that the dangh- 
ter would grow wise and be “steady.” Re- 
cently she returned home at night, found her 
room stripped of its farnitare, which the in- 
temperate daughter had sold and then eloped, 
leaving to ‘her poor parent her helpless infant 
of ayear old! People often disclaim the sun- 
dering of natural ties—the parting of mother 
and child. Had this mother realized the diffi- 
culties of bringing up these children; when 
necessity obliged her to leave them unwatched * 
almost daily, had she committed them to the. 
care of those who had the time and means to” 
watch over and train them up for usefulness, 
would it not ha 


CHARITY. 
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For the Advocate fod Guardian. 
HEART MUSINGS. 


BY LILIAN HOPE, * 


WRITTEN while listening to the ringing of bells after 
news of a victory on the Union side. 


VICTORY’S ours! ah, the sound comes along up the valley, 
But my soul to its time cannot rally ; 
On my cheek is a tear, p “s 
In my heart a sad fear, 
And the bell ; 9 
Tolls a knell. 


Eyes that once with glad hope did look forward, . 
From the battle-field, now gaze up starward, 
With heart-beats from hence still, 
And loved lips all so chill, 
Dear ones gone, 
Since last dawn.’ 


How we sent them out proudly ; no falter 
As the tongue said good-by. ‘To the/altar- 
Sacrificial we gave j Fes 
Them, our country to save. 
That was bliss, Sart: Ae. 
pubiot thin 2a ee eae Soe eee 


Noble hearts, manly forms, going proudly, _ a 
Martial songs, many drums, beating loudly, Bits 
“Thus theyleftusthatday; = weoP Ne ot 
But-these papers say, Hseriah ete eters 

They are dead, 

They are dead. 


“No,” said the mother, “ : D 
know she will never be anything if I keep her, 
and I had better ery over her now than’ 
lave to by-and-by.” 2 7 1 

It is almost impossible for a poor wid 
rear up her children, in this city, in hone 
and purity, if she is obliged, whilst at her! 
to leave them in their own care 

The sad news is receivet 
of Charles H. Johnson, o 
fine child of twelve years 
by his guardians and those 


And our hearts hush their beating; tongues,falter, 
And eyes weep. Will the years ever alter if. 
All this sorrow ‘and pain ? ; 
Oh, the bell rings in vain ~ Fe oe 
Notes of cheer, fissie 
There’s none here, j 


sixts 


There'll be voids in our home-cireles ever, © 
Chairs vacant, smiles missed, wounds healed never 
The songs hushed they loved best, — 
Through long years no more rest, — 
Only toil Rig ope ee 
Forthesoul. ean, 


han 


Gay ringers, when your bell strikes so cheerily, 
Do ye think of the ears that list wearily, | 
Of the hearts that feel, 
And the heads that reel, 
With the woe A). 4 {i 47% CRE EES 
gop ic? Diptithey snow fips persis We be pet 


But conse, ye traitor heart! hope is proffered, 
Rest in beayen the Saviour has offered; 
And gayed ones gone before, 
he dark river o'er, — 


At His feet. 
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By their going to bright shores o'er the river, 


a ‘So when bells gaily ring, 
"And ye know others sing, 

4 Sa5e apni of this, © 4 i626 ae 
6 Pwill be bliss, 
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neither sorrow nor crying?” A kind letter 
from the family, who had, we hope, been faith- 
ful to their obligations, is received ; they grieve 
for the foster-child. He had endeared himself 
to them by his amiable and affectionate man- 
ners, they say their house is very lonely with- 
out the pleasant little boy. : 

On Monday, 26th, occurred another of our 
Home feasts—such as our Saviour directed in 
Luke 14, 13. ‘When thou makest a feast, call 
the poor.” Over one hundred of this class, who 
are poor by no fault of their own—no personal 
accountability, partook of the repast, which 
was to them ‘‘a feast of fat things.” The two 
long tables in the dining-room and two smaller 
ones from the kitchen, were filled with rows 
of little boys, each placed before a well-sup- 
plied plate. The thankful prayer in rhyme 
was, with folded hands and upturned eyes, re- 
cited by the whole company in concert. 

“Heavenly Father, hear our prayer, 
Help us thank Thee for Thy care, 
For our clothes, and food, and friends, 
All the blessings Jesus sends ; 
May our love to Thee be given, 
Free as mercies flow from heaven, 
From our hearts all evil take, 
Hear our prayer for Jesus’ sake,” 

The good soup, bountifully supplied with 
vegctables and the large pieces of bread, van- 
ished rapidly; again and again plates were re- 
plenished, until even our generous housekeeper 
—Mrs. Ely—was afraid the children would eat 
until they were sick. -We are glad no such re- 
sult has followed, the youthful guests have 
tinued well and happy. 

Will the ladies of the Board bear with the 
reporter, while she tells them some of the pre- 
liminaries relating to these children and their 

dinner? * * These boys attend Industrial 
School No. 8. After their morning: lessons 
were learned, they were told to prepare for a 
visit to the Home; a busy hour succeeded, 
The washing and combing was all done by them- 
selves, the older ones very actively assisting 
the younger. Much care was taken that all 
should have clean bands and faces. Then, over 
tle apparel of forty of the boys, was put on 
large gingham aprons or sacques,* which bene- 
volence has provided to be used on the great 
occasions which greet these humble ones now 
and then, and of which “‘ many returns” are 
expected, The most dilapidated clothing was 
covered by these aprons, and a few children 
were supplied with clean jackets and collars. 
Their toilettes having been-completed in the 
neatest manner the time and circumstances 
would permit, they ‘fell into line,” And we 
thought our army of embryo voters made 
‘ presentable appearance. After several march- 
ings and. eountermarchings around the school- 
room, we started at one o’clock for the Home.. 
Very orderly was our appearance. Two by 
two, with quiet tread, we passed down to 29th 


Street; and through the basement of the Chapel | 


building, into the yard, where the regiment 


* More of these aro much needed. 
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halted. Our expectant juveniles were soon 
ushered, in companies, into the dining-room. 
* * * After their dinner the scholars re- 
turned to the school-room, though not with 
the strict decorum that had marked their egress, 
Either the stimulant properties of their un- 
usual meal or the excitement consequent there- 
to, had impaired their power of self-control, 
which is never in very “ good ballast,” und for 
a while confusion reigned, until the teachers, 
who were the last to arrive, reached the place. 
When the little fellows found that they had 
thereby forfeited their tickets, they became 
very sober and very much regretted their over- 
flow of frolic and fun after their welcome anni- 
versary dinner, so kindly prepared for them. 
Wednesday, 28th. Many applications to-day 
for aid, which could not be given. We gave 
words of advice and encouragement as far as 
we could. A Swiss family, recommended by 
Rev. A. Demora, was visited by Mrs. M. Some 
articles from the Dorcas-room and one dollar 
were given to them, for which we learn they 
are very grateful. The poor man can speak 
but little English, he is an evangelical Protes- 
tant, and hoped in this country to earn a good 
living for his family, and to enjoy without 
molestation ‘‘ freedom to worship God” as his 
conscience dictated. Scarcely had he landed 
in this city before that inexorable disease, 
rheumatism, fettered him ‘‘hand and foot ;” 
he is utterly helpless, and no struggle of his 
can break the iron chain. He feels that the hand 
of the Lord is heavy upon him. He is at 164 


Thompson St., has a wife and four little boys. 


A mother gave up her little son and daugh- 
ter. She has married a second time, and these, 
her first husband’s children, are so disliked, 
that she cannot protect them. With many 
tears she left them, they both wept and clung 
to their mother. We trust they will find foster- 
parents more humane than their step-father. 
A widow, well recommended, commits her 
only little son temporarily. She thinks that 
she can soon make such arrangements as will 
enable her to support her child. The family 
recommended some months since by Mrs. Have- 
meyer, were again aided. The consumptive 
invalid still lingers, grieving that he can do no- 
thing towards the support of his family, The 
oldest child, a boy, earns in a manafactory one 
dollar per week ; he works very hard. Even 
women are better compensated for their work 
than little children. The three younger child- 
ren stay with their sick father, while their 
mother goes out to earn what she can. ‘Some- 
times, she says, ‘I get soldiers’ shirts to make 
at home, and then the two older than the baby 
zo to sohool,’) i sate Bh is sr ot Si 

30th. Found Mrs. M. in the reception-room, 
holding her little Willie ; sho accompanied her 
second husband, who was in a regiment in the 
Burnside expedition. She had just returned 


from Newbern. Six months since the Rey. O, 


N. Benton, the chaplain, who fell at the taking 
of Newbern, came with Willie’s mother and 


| induced the Executive Committee to take the 


| her so much, and she knows her 


child into the Home; his board was paid three. 
months in advance. Mr. Benton knew Mrs. M. 
to be a good woman and desired her to accom- 
pany the regiment. Now she is employed at 
Newbern, and came on purpose to take her 
child with her. A friend had written to her 
that W. had thé mumps; all her fears were 
aroused, his sickness might prove fatal, and 
she hurried to embark on the first steamer. 
She was provided with a free pass, she showed 
us her permit to come and return upon the 
steamer “ Jersey Blue,” which brought home a 
number of sick and wounded soldiers, and will 
take back government stores for the army. 
Willie was soon arrayed to go with his mother, 
who paid his board, and expressed many thanks 
‘for the kind care taken of her child. She says 
“a fine man ”’ is teaching a school there, which 
both white and colored children attend, and. 
she shall send W. to school immediately. She 
interested us much by her recital of the scenes 
attending the battle. Her testimony to the 
faithfulness and Christian activity of the lam- 
ented chaplain, Benton, was grateful to our — 
hearts. He lingered several days, knowing 
from the first that his wound was fatal. ,.She _ 
spoke of him with tears, and also of Mrs. Ben- 
ton, who accompanied her husband to Anna- 
polis. When the expedition sailed from that 
place, she returned to her home and her two 
little children, who are now written fatherless, 
Received, for a few weeks, a young girl, 
brought by a friend from northern New York. 
The child was to have been placed in the Eye 
Infirmary, but the building is now being re- 
paired and painted. She could not remain. 
there and must either stay with us or return to_ 
her widowed mother without any benefit 
sulting from the jowney. The president — 
consulted, and the few jadies present v. 
to receive her. eat ; ‘ 
A bright German girl, 
very joyfully to the Home 
to find her mother, 
half old, gave up l 
Strange to relate, the ther has never ma 
one inquiry after her, consequently we can g 
no information whatever. The young girl 
when she spoke of her mother, says she 1 


her. Her father died when she w. 
six years old. She says she shall go_ 
Ohio, that she only came to find her 
She has been thinking and thinking 
years about finding her; is sure she wo 
know her if she should meet her anywhere. 

An aged woman asks admittance, 
upon a staffand hardly able to ascend 


“ Methodist Home for Ol Ladie: 
son she had, took her out to 
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_to do. 


of tl.e power of sin and Satan in hardening the 
heart. A mother can desert her helpless child, 
a hasband can murder his wife, a son can drive 
his mother from his door, humanity can be 
transformed into living, breathing demonism. 
Who would not pray to be kept from the 
power and dominion of sin. Mrs. P. gave the 
poor woman money to buyher a lodging and go 
to the Old Ladies’ Home, where she once found 
shelter and will doubtless be again received. 
Statistics for May.—No. of adults admitted, 
17; dismissed, 14 ; remaining, 83; Ohildren 
admitted, 85; dismissed, 25; remaining, 1165. 


Gorrvesponternce, 


Arlington, Vt. 

Dear Madam,—Enclosed you will find five 
dollars, for which I wish you to send me the 
requisite number of the Advocate and Family 
Guardian. I have been a subscriber to your 
paper but a short time and finding in it so 
much which should be in every family, and its 
high moral and religious tone and unyielding 
stand for the Union, and the suppression of all 
wrong, be it slavery or any other, and in 
raising the fallen and unfortunate of our race, 
and feeling that it is a duty incumbent upon 
every woman who is a true and earnest lover 
of the human family to do what she can to 
carry forward the work which your Society 
labors to accomplish, I have by much 
exertion obtained the enclosed subscribers, and 
hope and pray that soon your coffers shall be 
full to overflowing and great good be accom- 
plished. Yours, truly, 

Mrs. N. G. Harp. 


Deor Friend,=While waiting for the request- 
ed letter on the training of children in obedi- 
ence, as alluded to in oue of the previous num- 
bers of the Advocate, perhaps the following 
little incident may not be unwelcome. é 

Conversing some years ago with a lady, I 
frankly regretted having been in the habit of 
giving reasons to my children for what I want- 
ed them to do. I thought the effect had been, 
to some extent, injurious, as they would not 
always see the force of my ‘‘ reasons,” and their 
own arguments against the order thus given, 
were quite as convincing frequently to their 
minds as any I could advance in its fayor; and 
this, too, without being what is termed “ bad 
children.” Yet I owned myself perplexed what 
I had found the advantage of having 
my reasons undérstood, by seeing them enabled 
to judgé more intelligently, when out of my 
sight, of my wishes, and to guide themselves 
aright when left without other guidance. I dis- 
liked, too, very uch anything arbitrary in 
edication, dnd was much in doubt what course 
to pursue. My friend replied, “‘ At a maternal 


- Association, which I once attended, this ques- 


tion‘of ‘giving reasons’ to children came up, 
and:one member said she found it a good: plan 


to make the child mind first and give ‘your: 
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reasons afterward. I thought the idea a good 
one.” So did I, too, when my friend suggested 
it tome, It seemed to combine the advantage 
of habits of prompt obedience, with the culture 
of intelligent acquiescence in a parent’s author- 
ity. Perhaps the hint may not be an unprofit- 


able one to other mothers besides, 


Your sincere friend, I. Ws 


A Oard.—Mrs. 8. W. Oulver desires to 6x 
press her appreciation of the kind regard 
indicated by the ladies of Vernon, in constitu- 
ting her, by their contributions, a Life member 
of the American Female Guardian Socieiy. 
May the Divine blessing attend the gift and 
bless the labors of the friends of the friendless, 

Vernon, Oneida Oo., N. Y., April, 1862. 


Bradford, N. H. 

Diep, in Sandy Hill, April 13th, of consump- 
tion, Mrs. Sallie G. Woodworth, wife of Mr. 
Abel Woodworth, aged 62. 

Mrs. W. was a native of Sutton, N. H., and 
daughter of the late Nathan Andrews of that 
place. Mrs. Woodworth was a devoted and 
self-denying Christian. The oppressed and 
suffering ever found in her a warm advocate 
and friend. She was deeply interested in the 
success of the Female Guardian Society and 
Home for the Friendless, and for a few years 
past has been zealously engaged in soliciting 
aid for the Home, and in extending the circula- 
tion of the Advocate and Guardian. 

(es- The F. G. Society shares, with other 
benevolent objects, in her last will, => 


Dip, in Brookfield, Md. Go., N. Y., Nov. 
28th, 1861, Mrs. Eunice Saunders. aged 70 
years. In the death of Mrs. Saunders your 
Society has lost an earnest friend. While she 
sympathized with every work of Christian 
benevolence; she was a special friend of the 
cause in which your Soviety is engaged. She 
became interested in the labors of thelamented 
McDowell, anid lias been a constant subscriber 
to your paper since a short time after its first 
publication ; she loved its high moral standard 
and deep-toned piety, and was ever ready to 
recommend it to the favorable notice of others. 
She felt an anxious solicitude for the prosperity 
of your Home for the Friendless, and did what 
she could toward furnishing supplies for its 
Dorcas room. She became a Life member of 
your Society in 1848, and at her death left it 
the enclosed donation of ten dollars. — 

B.S. 8. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
OF DONATIONS 10 THE 
HOME FOR THE FRIBN. 
From June 10th to 25th, 1 


LESS, 
862. 


100 


/fass.—Bleanor W. Lawton, Ware:-.------ d-0-- e 
A Friend, Springfield. ...-----.+--0-<+4--=+#---- 


Conn.—Ladies of the Corig. Ch, Charitablé Ass0- 


ciation, Plymouth, per E. I. Harrington, fr 1 00 
Jv. ¥°.—Busy Bees’ Society; Binglidititon, per 
Mrs Mather Ckscdae ’ ded Oe, been eee a.i.-- 5 00 
Mrs L. B. Humphrey, Sheldon 1 00 
Mrs E. A. Johnson, Yonkers. - 50 
Mrs L. Booth; Ballston Spa----. 1 00 
Mrs Sarah Palmer, Locust Valle 5 oe 
Mrs M. Babcock, Norwich.......-..:.+--------- 0 
A Friend, Deangville..........---4:.2222222.22- 50 
Mis Mury Wake $2, John ahd Jonathaii Waké, 
Mrs Corndl, E, ge by and P, Fish, 50¢ each; 
Mrs Chureh aid Mis Palister 25¢ éach, Mr 
Nash 39c, per Mrs M. Wake.is...2:/.2.c4244 


WY. W. City.—Mrs McBride 
We WW aaa ay EPL PEPER ir, 
Mrs J. Hi Wlmore.s.. ies eseness 


Ohio.—Son of B, A, Naylor, Painesville. ......... 50 
H11.—0. T. Macowivet, J: Shepherd and Wau Hall, ; 
50c each, Albion: .28is/6hbbs fie. aedlee. ii) 1 50 
WW%s.—Elder T. Palmer, Merton....s0cscsesesers 1 00- 
Hiansas,—t, R. Adams, Burlingame:.-.:..--.... . 2 00 
WIDOWS’ FUND. 
WY. ¥*.—Mr & Curtiss, Curtisevill@. 1.122 ih > 200 
Mrs E. C. Morris, Casséwago -.-: . 100 
A Friend, Jamestown-+sesssensssaseeesesseessss 2 00 - 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
JY, ¥°.—Mrs Curtiss, Curtissville......... se-cre-- 4 00 
LIFE MEMBERS. : 
Conn.—Rev. W. J, Jennings; to apply on LM of = 
his daughter, Isabella S. J, Covyentry- ..--2- » 2.00° 


/¥’. ¥°.—Mrs M. S. White, Wellsville, to apply on aifi 
L. M. of her danghter, Ida Estelle. 


WV. B. City: 10 WB Kingmidn, te eo Mie 
Sarah Johnson, Reading; Mags, a In M:i.2. ‘ 
WV. F—Infaint Clas’ of 8. 8 a Pres. Church, 


Hoboken, to const, Mrs Sar: bbit a 
per M. C. Harp Bree é 
ich .— Bequest of 


George Malcolm, 


‘Rec'd from June 10th to 95th, 1862, 


Bitter Ws '% 


Wass.—Curtisville, a box of toys from a “ Granait i 
Mattapoisett, a half-barrel of quilts and clothing from 
Susannah P. Dexter, and 1 quilt und stockin E 
Mrs A. Hall. Ce 
Hatfield, a package of clothing and- basting-eo: 
rs Oreutt, aes set. axed 
Conrt.—Gaylordsvilld, a package for sti 


SS A OO OO 

i a been lost to the Home through 

i Teeter Legacies fore earnestly requested of those who 

in gr Eere the Institution by giving ita place in their 

Test Will snd Testament, that they would use the following: 
as' 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 
I give and bequeath to the American Female Guardian 
1 a : 

Society incorporated by the Legislature of New York, in 

the year 1849, the sum of $————, to be applied for the 

Benefit of the Home for the Friendless, or to other charit- 


able uses of said Society, 

The Willshould be-attested by three witnesses, who shou 
write against their names, their place of residence, and state 
that they signed the instrument in the presence of the testa- 
tor and each other, and that the testator declared to them 
that it was his or her last Will and Testament. 


(= Packages—not letters—shoul be marked : 


HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, 
29 Hast 29th Street, New York. 
Care : 
A. Chapman, (Healey’s Express, Pier 16, N. R. 
Piste br er PAS A erate EE ee 
A list of articles, with donors’ names and post-office ad- 
dress, should be enclosed in package, and another similar list 
sent by mail, stating when the package was forwarded. 


TO, DONORs.—Small Packages, sent to the City by private 
hand may be left at either of the following places: 

Hubbard and Gillette, dealers in Straw Goods, Hats, 
Caps, Umbrellas, Parasols, &c., 18 Cortlandt Street. 

Jas. O. Bennett, Commission Merchant, New Produce 
Exchange, Cor. Whitehall & Pearl. 


ADVOCATE AND GUARDIAN, 
VOL. XXVIII. 


THE ADVOCATE AND GUARDIAN is the organ of the * 


American Female Guardian Society, and Home for the 
Friendless, and is published under the supervision of a Com- 
mittee, selected from its Officers. It is issued on the first and 
fifteenth of each month, and has a circulation of forty 
thousand. 

The object of the Paper is to aid parents in the aischarge 
of parental obligations, to guard the young from the snares 
that often lie concealed in life’s pathway—to befriend th» 
friendless—to protect and guard the neglected children of 
our cities, and train them to virtue and usefulness—in a 
word, to advocate ‘whatsoever things are pure, lovely and 
of good report.” The avails of the paper, after meeting its 
current expenses, are devoted solely to objects of benevo-= 
lence. 

TERMS:—$1 per annum, in advance; $5 for ten copies 
enclosed in one wrapper, and senttoone address; and at 
the same rate for any additional number. 


Aims of the Am. Female Guardian Soc. 


Ist.—The Society aims to rescue from degradation, physi- 
cai and moral, the children of want, homelessness and SOrrow, 
wherever found—who may be committed to the Society ia 
accordance with its Charter—and after a suitable probation 
in their institution, to learn to what they are. best adapted, 


&c., to secure for them permanent country.homes in Chris- 
tian families. 


2d.—To reach as many as possible of this same exposed 
class of children, who though prevented by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, from becoming Home beneficiaries as inmates, 
may, pee ie Hs eee ihe from the education of the 
ity street, taug abits of industry and propri t - 
duct, the knowledge of the Bible, 38 Le eee ea 
influences that may be protective andgaving, 
(Several hundred of this class receiyd food, rai in- 
struction and watch-care through the agency of the Souieky, 
. 3d.—To afford a place and means of protection for destitute 
respectable young women, without employment, friends or 
home, and within the age and circumstances of temptation, 


4th.—To aid and encourage destitute American widows 


with small children, to avoid a separation ag long ag practi- 


cable, by furnishing apparel, bedding, ete. at discretion ; 
securing remunerative employment as far as it may be be 
tained, and also to admonish the unwary of the moral pit-fallg 


that’often abound in the pathway of the lowly. 


5th.—To use the Press to enlist the Public mind + 
of the several classes and objécts above aaa set 
* Wants —The Home has been established fourteen 
and has sheltered, fed and clothed, temporarily, ei th 000 
children and adults. “Iv has been sustained mainly by chari. 
table contributions, and at the present time is in special need 
of funds to meet its current.expenses, ~~ ; 


to have all letters, containing 
impossible to procure drafts. 


&c., and surrounded by -| 


(e- WE would respectfully request our correspondents — 
money, registered, when it ig 
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FERRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
135 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 32D STREET 
Rey. ISAAC FERRIS, D. D., LL. D., President, 
Mrs. M. 8S, PARKS, Misses C, BREWSTER & OC. E. FERRIS, 
Principals. A few pupils admitted ay boarders. 
649—54. 
JOHN CANTRELG, 
SEXTON OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, 


AND 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
393 Kourth Avenue, 


d 


644. 


RS. 8. AYRVANS, Dealer in Threads, Needles, Gorse ts 

Hosiery, Laces, Embroiderics, ‘Trimmings, Fancy 

Goods, Perfumery and Stationery, No. 420 Fourth Avenue, 
one door from 30th Street, New York, 624 


THE THRED DARLINGS; or, The Children of Adop- 
tion, By H. BH. B. 100 pp. 16mo. Two Engravings, 
Price 20 cts, 

THE BOND FAMILY; or, Self-Restraint and Self-Cul- 
ture. By H. BE. B,. 185 pp. 16mo. Two Engravings. 
Price 25 cts. 

THE HARWOODS; or, the Secret of Happiness. 
Effie Johnson, 83 pp.. 18mo. Price 15 cts. 

SAW UP AND SAW DOWN, and WHAT SMALL 
HANDS MAY DO. By Mrs. H. C. Knight. 54 pp. 
16mo. Two Engrayings. Price 15 cts. 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By 8. J. 
108 pp. 18mo. Price 20 cts. 

Sent by mail, on receipt of price, at the Advocate & Guar- 
dian Office, 29 East 29th Street, New York. 


By 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF “HOME” SCENES. 


There have been prepared, in order'to give our distant 
friends a more perfect idea of the institution in its details, 


a series of twelve. beautiful pictures, taken with lifelike 
accuracy, by the well-known photographer, E. ANTHONY, 
embracing the following : iG 
1, HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, 32 E, 30th St 
‘CHIEDREN’S DORMITORY. eft Sag | 
-3. NURSERY DORMITORY. : agp al Aap 
“4. NURSERY CHILDREN. j 
“5. SCHOOL CHILDREN AT PLAY. 
6. HOME CHAPEL, 29 E, 29th St.. 
7. CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. ©: OUP NGS S 
8. CHILDREN IN CHAPEL. pe : 
9, CHILDREN ON GALLERY—Anniversary. 
“10. CHILDREN AT DINNER—Thanksgiving. = 
11. PLAY GROUND SCENE. 
12, ADVOCATE & GUARDIAN PRINTING OFFICE 


Price, plain, 25c: each, the whole set, $2.50 ; colored, 35. 
each, $3,50 the'set, sent by mail free of postage. .STEREO- 
SCOPES (mn which to view them,) from $1 to $5.) ” 

Profits entirely devoted to the “Home.” ies 

é » ERddress: Advocate and Guardian, . 
; Care Mrs. Sarah A. Stone - 
Boz 4740. New York. 
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5 i ee’ Lead SBS 


© | oo IN, 3, Steamboat Company, |. Ai f 
THE PEOPLE'S LINE OF STEAMERS, . 
) NEW WORLD, Carr. A. P. Sr. Jonn, and 
ISAAC NEWTON, Carr. W. H. Prox, 


Leavy BANY every evening, (Sundays excepted) from — 
Bene Gee Square; on the ae ot the STHAMBONT - 


PXPRESS#rom BUFFALO. - 


i the People’s Line can be procured at all the 


HT consigned to People's Line at ALBANY _ 


sw as-by any other Line. 


2 (ae 


/NOTICES, « soiree eerie 

{Tliesiext medting of the Board of Managers of the Ameri- - 
can Female G ardian Society will beheld at the Home, 32 F 
East 30th Sti sob, on Wednesday, Aug. 6, at 10 o'clock, A~ 


M Pers-of the Board and friends of the Society, aro 
invited to attend without further notice, ’ 


. 


ett 


Le Special Notice to Advertisers, 2] 
[=> Advertisements of MEDICINES are not admitted 
ees C2 FEET 


Owing to the rapid increase in our circulation, we are 
pelled the prico iad 


to receive subscriptions. ~~ 


pages, 
Mail, free of Postage. 


New York : 


Work of Margaret Prior. 
somely’ printed on fine white paper, and well bound — 
uniformly with Home Whispers and Wrecks and Rescues, 
and will be sent by mail, postage free on receipt of price at 
the Advocate and Guardian Office, 29 Bast 29th St, New — 
| York. Price, Extra Muslin, 60c., Gilt, BOGE FE ss ‘ 
t gueeel i t WHREL Ise Pee 


‘BL 


Editress of Advocat 
York,- Box 4740, uke? 


able t¢ 


Lae vote, 


OM@OPH 
FO nS OPERATIC Domestic PRACTICE. 


SOL, M. D. 
Mmproved. 653 pages, 1219. 
4 foe is the most conpleasye ek 
ic Practice ever published. E 5 
the Treatment of Diseases, it CoE nt to popes dono 
and Physiology, illustrated with’ elegant! 
chapter, on Hygiene, an abridged Materi 
Dissertion on the True Theory of‘Cure, 


f (G- Orders, enclosing the price, ‘an 
‘or postage, may be sent to the office 
Guardian, and the book 


d 25 cents additional 
nt | of the 4 r : 
will be forwarded by fae Statata: : 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. _ 


Shy beets Fels 
ET EE? ASS 


(2? MINISTERS, who occasionally. present thei 
people the claims of the Society, can reuse the inet Ra 
of charge. We shall be glad to hear from all oxe now © 

: saan th 


reeciving it, as the list is being revised. . 


37° Please always send post-office address—inclnding — 
COUNTY and STATE—in every letter ; it saves eld : 
trouble, and prevents delay. ? 


(GF- Postage on this Paper, in the State of New Yorks F 
6c: ayearin advance. Out of New York State, 12c. a year, 
payable at the post-office, where the paper is received. 


Postage on Canada papers, which should be sent with the 
Subscription price, 12¢, a year. ~ 


(2 POSTMASTERS and others, desiring papers to be 
discontinued, will please send the name of the P. O. as wéll © 
as of the Subscriber. : We AIK 


[> BOUND VOLUMES of the Advocate and Family ~ 
Guardian.—A few copies of each of 1858, 1859 and 1860 are — 
on hand, price. $1 for *58 + $1.25 for '59 and ’60, neatly bound 
in muslin. ‘ The postage being 45c.; itis better to have them 
sent by express or private hand. «| | | | Hee any 

‘ALL MONEY SENT FOR BOOKS, to the ADVOCATE ~ 
and Guardian Office, must be at the risk of those sending it. — 


Tépossble remit drafts on New York, payable to order. 


rT eT Pe ITT ae, Ctar 4 
THE carrier. of this paper, 
u 


PIE STE [ha be ep tt | 
MR. JOHN LINE is authorized 


| OME WHISPERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
By Melva, Handsomely bound 12mo volume, of 838 ~ 
well printed on fine paper. 75¢., Gilt, $1—sent by — 


{ a 


Address, Advocate and Guardian Office, 29 Hast 29th St. — 


New York. 


RECKS AND RESCUES. BY AN EARLY MEM. 
ber of the Board of Managers ofthe A. F. G. Society” 


Containing some of the most prominent cases in the early 
History j 
bound 12mo. volume of 255 pages, well printed on fine paper, 
with four engravings 
Postage. 


of the Femme Guardian Society. A handsomely-— 
75e., Gilt, $l—sent by Mail free of — 
Address, “A'dvocate'and Guardian Office, 29 East 29th Sty: 


ALKS OF USEFULNESS AMONG THE SINNING 
and. the 'Sorrowing ; or Reminiscences of the Life-_ 
A new edition—the 17th—hand- 


\ \ 7 all eabh a copy of each of the following, post-paid 
Oa. PREM ee ee mae My gs pag 
Z ' ~HOME WHISPERS, 
| WRECKS AND RESCUES, 
WALKS OF USEFULNESS, 


BST, 


_| or; for $2 swith the names of two new subscribers to the _ 
‘| | Advocate, we wi iy 


il send the New Edition of WALKS OF 


USEFULNESS, as a premium. Address, Advocate and — 
Guardian Office, 29 East 29th Street, N, Y. Z , 


Wei 


ADV 
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l a year, (in advance) to Sin; 
"will pay for Ten Copies 
© samie rate for an 


Fi 


Letters designed for the Board or 
and Reports of Auxiliaries, address Co: 
Tes, A. F. G, Soe, 29H. 29th St. New Yor! 


Ei ii GEee pray Ste “Bo: 
The only safe way of 
Mrs. Sarah A 
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